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< 
ossta¥s ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


(Freely translated.) 
BY WILLIAM FALCONER. 
“Oh, thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers!— 
whence are thy beams, oh Sun }—thy everlasting light?” Carthon. 
Ou, thou that roll’st above, supreme in light— 
Round us the shield my warlike fathers bore ! 
What hand first girt thee in thine armor bright, 
And bade thine eye the bougdless blue explore, . 
And traced thy path accustomed in the skies... “ 
Where every-rival meets thy glance, ee st 
Each daughter of the night thy presence flies, 
When roll thy wheels the brighteni¢g mountains o’er. 
Before thy beams the pale moon, sinking, fades, 
And with a faltering step ‘neath ocean’s wave 
Hides her wan brow, till evening’s, solemn shades 
Summon her, ghost-like, from her watery grave. 
When the wild winds in whirling atrife engage, 
Beneath the blows of time and withering age 
The oak, disheveled by the tempest’s rage, 
Measures its length, no after storm to brave. 
The hills—the steadfast hills, assailed by time, 
Crush ’neath their wreck the vale’s stupendous floor; 
But jealous ages spare thy youth sublime, it 
Whose awful beauty shall for aye endure, 
As on thou rollest in thy noonday hight 
From the dull realms of circumambient night, 
Seizing the sky with sceptred monarch’s might, — 
While ceaseless hymns ascend from every clime. 
When bursts the tempest from the clouds on fire, 
And the fierce winds,in their tempestuous mirth 
Hurl the dark cargebat' bears the thunders’ ire, 
Thy smile triu nt soothes the rain-lashed earth. 
But ah! for years thy beamv f glory fail 
To pierce my dim eye and my night assail, 
Or when thou pourest o’er the fir-dark vale 
A tide of fire at each majestic birth, 
Or when far westward, ’mong the glittering crowds 
Of shades attendant, in a liquid prison 
The gathering night thy beamy head enshrouds. 
Mayhap, oh Sun! thou art but for a season: 
Beneath the weight of ages may’st thou bew, 
And share the mortal destiny; and thou 
To morning’s voice at length unconscious grow, 
And slumber darkling ’mong the brooding clouds. 
Then in thy strength of youth, oh warrior bold! 
Exult ; for age unlovely dimly pines. 

’T is like the glimmering moonbeam, wintry cold, 
Which through the broken clouds uncertain shines 
When curl the mist-wreaths round the mountains lone, 

And on the plain the northern breezes moan 
O’er the tall firs by battling winds o’erthrown, 
And ’mid his journey shrinks the weary wanderer old! 
Y ened For the New-Yorker. 
A TEN-DAYS’ TRIP TO PARIS. 


BY A RUSINESS MAN. 

December 10—Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus.—To 
Dover, 7 P. M., 30s. “Arrive in time for the Boulogne 
boat?” «Oh yes, without fail”—a tip from the porter for 
taking luggage of the cab— always more from the inside.” 
Viea-vis with an English damsel and a Frenchman; latter 
broke the window in his haste to close it— pardonne Ma- 
dame!” Impetuosity and politesse characteristic of French- 
ue. November fog; get overturned ; Charing Cross; West- 
minster Bridge ; London endless, almost; Greenwich ; Dept- 
ford; Rochester; Canterbury—hilly route—no more night 

Dover at 8 A. M. Boat gone two hours; cool demand of 
gard and coachmen for 5s. for being 13 hours instead of 10 on 
the way. Coach people all rascals alike. Left us with other 

at a fourth-rate inn, to exist, if possible, 24 hours 





“* difficult matter. Climb up the Shakspeare Cliff: Dover 





is picturesque when viewed from above. Fine day; smooth 
sea—capital beach; good bathing—castle and ramparts. 
12¢th.—Morning at last—half past 4 o’clock. ‘ Drummers’ 
from the steamers: ‘ reg’lar’ and ‘ hopposition ’—“ Reg’lar 
will certainly go, for she ’s got the carriage.”” Another for 
Calais. Boulogne ‘reg’lar’ actually getting the carriage on 
board—no mistake. “ Porter, sir, if you please.” —‘* Why I 
paid at hotel.” —“ Yes, but that’s not for me.” “Sixpence 
for ladder, sir !”"—‘* What! to get on board your own boat?” 
—“ Yes, it ’s reg’lar.” Admirable thing, regularity. Lines 
cast off at 6: too dark to see the chimneaparks or the owner 
of the carriage. Smooth passage—threeiapurs and a half— 
“ Half a guinea fare, sir, and a shilling for the steward !”"— 
“No such person on board.”—“ Yes, but it ’s reg’lar.” 
[_Mem.—How many abuses are sanctioned by custom !] The 
‘ dgummer’ very civil person: invited fo take a cup of tea 
with him (had no breakfest)—quite cogsiderate politeness. 
“What you please for the tea, sir!’"—“Certainly.” Disin- 
terested, generous people one meets with in traveling. 

Boulogne Dock at half past nine. Amusing scene among 
the fishing-smacks; 300 loafers, men and women, on the 
quay. Harbormaster orders a place for the steamer. The 
fishermen push their boat into it and salute the official with 
specimens of elegant figures of speech, which Billingsgate 
Would be ashamed of. The officer cuts their ropes with his 
penknife. A ‘reg’lar’ squabble; the loafers, women and all, 
get hold of another rope and triumphantly pull up the smack 
into the steamer’s place amidst volleys of oaths and abuse too 
delicate to be repeated. Favorable specimen, number one, 
of French politeness and the refinement of their females. All 
alike, of course—(Trollope.) “But who takes charge of 
these young Misses ?”—* Nobody: they have come from 
Dublin and are going to Paris all alone—delicate, modest 
looking girls too—one about 9, the other 15—going there to 
school.” —* Well, they are brave.” 

On the soil of France once more. Lesson No.2: Passport 
to the police. *Commissionaire, Hotel des Bains.’ Ah, 
here you are, same as two years ago. Here are the keys— 
get luggage and passport. “ T'out-suite, Monsieur—dili- 
gence partir & douze heure.”” Eh bien! Garcon, dejeuner ! 
Ah, here is the carriage and its owner, the same who had 
been so unassuming and sociable in the boat; and he I had 
supposed the man, was only the courier, the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman. [Mem.—Bustling, noisy pretension not always a 
mark of gentility.] And this is the one, too, who was so cu- 
rious about the truth of a scandalous report just made pub- 
lic respecting a distinguished citizen, late of New-York ; and 
he was traveling alone in his carriage with a courier. Query: 
Was he the citizen himself? 

Well, here we are in the diligence again ; and a very decent 
one it is—dimensions uncommonly modest, and pace re- 
spectable. Agreeable companion in a German fur-trader. 
Ride tedious enough, but passable. Supper at Abbeville at 
10 P. M., and change of vehicle, much for the worse, to stow 
away a few more passengers. Episode of the apple-girl, who 
climbs to the bouquette for customers, and finds herself trav- 
eling to Paris without booking her name—for the diligence 
stops not, except at the usual places, either to ‘take up’ or 
‘set down’—not slow in making herself acquainted. Chants 
and parlez-vous-ing in abundance. Cold night. Query: 
How many such could one live through in a diligence ? 

13th.—Déjeuner at Beauvais, a la fourchette, et avec vin. 
Specially comfortable. Cathedral there, half finished—fine 
choir. Dog-trot, four miles per hour; walk up long hills. 
German language is spoken by more people than any other— 
had supposed that of the English, and next of the French. 
Final achievment of the ‘ Barrier’ at 7 P. M.—31 hours in- 
stead of 24, as promised. Received a search officer on board, 
and proceeded to Messageries Generales, 130 Rue St. Hon- 
oré—luggage inspected. “Votre cléf, Monsieur ?""—“Ici.” 
:— Quel est votre hotel?” Meurice.”—"Ah! trés-dbien” 





—and my key returned sans search. Meurice a very good 
name—may be a very good hotel. Evidently taken for a high- 
minded person, being put into the forty-eleventh story. A 
good supper and bed very good things after thirty-one hours’ 
diligence and the triple ascension of seven flights of stairs. 

14th.—Imagined my situation somewhat too elevated for a 
modest person, and called for le carte. “ Portier! Hotel 
Canterbury, Rue de la Paix.”—“ Bien, Monsieur.” [Meu- 
rice’s is well-regulated, but a little too celebrated—small 
chance of a reom within half a mile of terra-firma. Table 
Whote distinguée, mais 5 francs. 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur: bon apartements ? ”—* Oui, excel- 
lent—jolie vue de la Boulevard et Mont-Marte,” etc. Eh 
bien; numero doure. “ Table d’hote cinq heure et demie, 
trois francs—vins a la carte.”-—“ Mercie, Monsieur.” But I 
prefer exploring at large. In Paris one must see the world 
at the cafés. Try a few samples: 

Number one—Café Foy, Palais Royal.—Plenty of vig- 
nettes, mirrors, and gold-leaf. Ah, but this is coffee—equal 
to the nectar which Jupiter sips—such beverage as we poor 
unsophisticated Yankees know nothing of, till we sip it in 
perfection at head-quarters. No wonder people like Paris, 
when they can breakfast with such coffee as this, in a palace, 
and for 30 sous. Now what? Business before pleasure—and 
then— 

Dinner No. 1—Restawrant de Véry, Palais Royal.—How 
is the nature, quality, and composition of these 800 dishes on 
the ‘carte’ to be ascertained? Ventureat random: Potage 
a la Julienne—quel poissgn!, . Turbot, sauce aux capree— 
Auprés? Filet de beuf piqué, sauce’ piquanie ; *Vol-aur 
vent & la financiére; Poulét ala Tartare, etc. Variety 
enough, but have had better dinners for halfthe money. 

Evening—Academie Royale de Musique: Den Juan and 
the celebrated ‘Sylphide’ ballet—Mile. F. Elsler err lieu de, 
la Taglioni—might have had a worse substitute. Opera lit- 
tle better than at Drury Lane. Ballet superbe, magnifique, 
pretty good! A dozen white-robed, flesh-and-blood sylphs 
flying about, twenty feet from the ground, each on her own 
hook, which was, nevertheless, invisible; and truly they did 
seem ‘spirits of air!’ The two Elslers great favorites—they 
dance tremendously—capital sylphs, but not Taglioni. 

15th.—Café du Cardinal, Boulevard Montmatre.—Trés 
beau ‘salle! Trés bon café; déjeuner excellent. Dinner, 
Café de Paris, Boulevard des Italiens: tip of the ton. En- 
trée des Dames—and do respectable ladies come to public 
cafés to dine? Certainement, the highest. Bails de la ca- 
naille—let us see what they are like: here is one—passage de 
lopera, 10 sous—cheap—very select, doubtless. A subter- 
raneous hall, with about 300 ‘ ten-sous lads and lasses’ trip- 
ping it merrily. Must be very disorderly? No; free and 
easy, but the ever-present police keep them within bounds, 
Another in the Rue Montesquieu—i hall with iron 
roof—five or six hundred bobbing up and down at once. 
Vive la danse! Strange that the French ever want revolu- 
tions, except in the quadrilles. Three or four more of these 
places, all open at the same moment in one ‘vicinity, and the 
whole capped by a bal masque at Valentino’s great room, 
(late Musard’s.) That was a scene to ‘ astonish a native’ of 
the land of steady habits. Splendid looking creatures! decked 
out in all sorts of costumes—those with fine figures equipped 
in purple velvet tights and spencers, faced with white satin ; 
others in the short frock and pantaloons of a country rustic ; 
and others, again, choosing to display their charms and their 
own proper frocks and pantalettes. How very distinguée, 
and how very amiable too! Why the Roman Carnival is 
nothing to this. ‘ Extraordinary scene!” said my friend the 
Scotchman. Not able to say whether the last quadrille was 
finished by daylight. : 

15th—Sunday—Café Foy @hurch of St. Roch; im 
posing ceremonies; splendid music; rare paintings. Cannot 
describe the sermon. Full attendance, even of the men; for 
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it’s fashionable to go to church now in Paris, and this is 
?Eglise delamode. Afternoon.—Plain ‘evangelical service’ 
in the American Chapel, Rue St. Anne; sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Kirk, of Albany; contrast to St. Roch. Is it strange that 
these show-loving people should be Catholics? 

17th.—Café Veron, Boulevard Montmatre—(rés bon. 
Opening of the Chambers by the King; immense display of 
the military. Spectators kept beyond pistol-shot of the 
King’s carriage, the troops lining the Quai of the Tuileries 
and the Pont de la Concorde to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Royal equipages less showy than those of Cousin Victoria ; 
ditto the Embassador’s. A seat in the Chamber during the 
ceremony unattainable, for even the Ministers get but one 
ticket. Dined with Messieurs Galignani: reading and dis- 
cussion of the King’s Speech—Louis Philippe noé¢ universally 
execrated. Oddity (to an American) of the French style of 
living. Who, in New-York, pretending to live in decent 
‘style,’ would have apartments on the fourth floor of a huge 
house inhabited by two or three other families? And this is 
what even ‘style’ people do in Paris. Premier, you lift 2 
huge knocker on a huge door or gate, which instantly opens 
by some secret power, apparently magical, and youare inthe 
court-yard. Allons parle au concierge, au droit, and he or 
she will send youtothe premier, seconde, troisiéme, quatriéme, 
or cinquiéme, as the case may be. Arrived at the landing- 
place of these several escaliers, another knock brings a ser- 
vant who takes you through two other ante-rooms to the 
apartments; and these will, ten to one, be handsome, and 
even elegant, in proportion to the unpromising mode of ac- 
cess to them. Even English comforts are beginning to be 
known in Paris: carpets, coal-fires, tea, and other luxuries 
are occasionally to be found. Evening.—Theatre Frangais 
—Delavigne’s ‘ Populanté’ and Mile. Mars! Mr. G. says 
this damsel is 65 years old, (she confesses 45,) and if you 
shut your eyes when she speaks, you will think it is a girl of 
eighteen. She wears almost as well as the Vestris. Odd in- 
scription, that at Pére-la~-Chaise—to the ‘ daughter of Mile. 
Mars; weep not for the daughter, but for the mother.’ Sin- 
gularly apt. 

18th.—Café dela Bourse—Gallery of the Luxembourg— 
third visit. Little added since 1836. Some of the statues 
quite primitive in their simplicity. Gorgeous coloring of the 
modern French school—wants mellowness and nature. 

‘* How shall we enter the Chamber of Peers ?”— Here 
are tickets, sir.””—‘‘ How much? ”—* What you please.” * * 
And is this -he Chamber of Peers ?—Hall not so large as the 
Boston Representatives’. But the Peers are venerable look- 
ing men, nearly all grey-headed, and all wear badges of gold 
lace on their coats to indicate their rank. ‘“ Which is Count 
Molé, the Premier ?”—“ That tall, fine-looking man on the 
right of the Chair, several speaking to him.” A noble coun- 
tenance—evidently a man of state. Forming committees— 
dull work—we "Il eall again. A couple of hours in the Gal- 
lery of the Louvre. Dined—Café Colbert, Rue Richelieu— 
soup, fish, choice of three dishes of meat from a list of fifty, 
dessert, and demi-boteille de vin, all for two francs. I com- 
mend it specially—do n’t forget the place. Evening—Thea- 
tre du Palais Royal—‘ Les Assurances Conjugales ’"—Insur- 
ance against Matrimonial Infidelity! I forget how much per 
cent. premium, but I should think the policy of little value. 
Café Spectacle, Boulevard Poissoniére.—Well, now, this is a 
nice place: a large and handsomely decorated hall, with a 
gallery, in which you sit at your table and sip your coffee, 
while, presently a curtain rises at the side, and there are vau- 
devilles, dancing and singing in the ‘ best style,’ with a good 
orchestra—and nothing to pay, except for your coffee, at the 
usual price: a cheap evening’s entertainment, and most es- 
sentially French. ‘‘ But it must be a low place; a great 
many vile characters, if they enter for nothing? ”—“ No; all 
very orderly and respectable: recollect the police.” —“ But I 
saw none.”—“ Not the less efficient for that. The Govern- 
ment seems to say: Let the people have amusement to their 
hearts’ content, but take care and keep them in order.” 

' 19th.—Café du Pavillion. Palais Royal—the interior of the 
passport of medal of Member of Chamber of Deputies. This 
is the prince of temples, my very beau-ideal of architecture, 
uniting simplicity with elegance, and even majesty. How 
gorgeous are those columns! and how superb the interior! 
The best days of old Athens could not have done more. 





Another visit to the Arc de l’Etoile—another triumph of 
modern genius. And who planned these splendid works— 
that mighty brazen column of Vendome—and, indeed, nine- 
tenths ofall that is admirable in modern Paris! Who but Na- 
poleon? Will they cover his evil deeds? 

The Conservatoire des Arts et des Metiers, Rue St. Mar- 
tin—an immense number of models of machinery, etc., beau 
tifully executed; designs, however, mostly English. The 
French famous engineers in theory, but why so far behind- 
hand with railways and steam? 

The Bourse—another gem in architecture. Ye builders of 
Gotham, take a model of it. 

Dinedat Rocher de Cancale It’s there they do give you 
a choice morsel, and there they make you pay for it. 

Theatre des Enfans, Passage de Opera ; ditto Passage 
Choiseul.—Astonishing how children ‘ will act.’ Here were 
bits o’ things 6, 8, 10 and 12 years old, doing tragedy and 
comedy in the most serious, straight-forward manner ima- 
ginable. There was a little demoiselle who had yet to see 
her teens, enacting,a querulous old grandmother! This is the 
best company I ’ve seen! What curious things the world is 
made up of. Did you ever go down under the Palais Royal, 
to a public entertainment by blind fiddlers ? 

20th.—Déjeuner, Hotel de Paris, Rue Richelieu—a bea 
tiful house—go there. The host is he who has spent his life 
in scientifically perfecting a single dish! Truly he must be a 
great map. 

Notre Dame—Palais de Justice—La Morgue.—Ugh! 
horrible place! A poor wretch lies there, stabbed in his breast; 
and people look in as if it was an every-day thing! Hotel de 
Ville—to which they are making additions. What sensible 
exhibitions of cleanliness and propriety one meets with in the 
streets of Paris! And yet, you escape with much less mud 
than clings to you in Cheapside. Improvement is the order 
of the day, even in Paris. What nice places those Passages 
of the Panoramas, &c. are! Brilliant little worlds, all by 
themselves, and under cover—invented by a Yankee, they 
say, and very likely. What possible want or whim cannot be 
gratified in those snug little shops? And then the counter 
fascinations of the damsels who beguile you so gracefully of 
your spare change! They are singularly complaisant! 

2lst—The Louvre proper.—Since 1836 the whole of the 
Palace of the Louvre has been thrown open to the public; 
and a good many pleasant lounges one may take there. First, 
the ‘ Musée Gréc et Egyptien,’ with a collection (second only 
to that of Naples) of curious and rare specimens of ancient 
art: household utensils from Pompeii; Etruscan vases; coins, 
etc., arranged in splendid halls with mosaic floors and gor- 
geously painted ceilings. Truly, the Spanish Gallery of Pic- 
tures, including several of Murillo’s. Then the ‘ Musée dela 
Maurice,’ with exquisite models of ships, frigates, fortifica- 
tions, etc. ; and finally, the ‘Musée des Desseins’—original 
drawings by eminent artists. And after exploring all these, 
if your taste for the arts and sciences is not overcome by your 
desire for substantial food, step you into the ‘ Musée des Tab- 
leaux,’ or Grand Gallery, and gaze upon three or four miles 
of paintings, many of them priceless. Look at those lovely 
landscapes of Claude’s; those rich, yet mellow flatteries of 
Marie de Medicis, by Rubens; the ‘ Marriage in Cana,’ by 
Poussin—and so on, till your picture appetite says ‘enough,’ 
and then step down to the ‘Musee des Antiques,’ and look 
at the sculptured works of the Greeks and Romans, 2000 
years old. And all this you can see at your leisure, with no 
prattling cicerone at your elbow, to distract your ideas with 
a thousand-times-told tale of dates and names, which it would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to remember. You go and 
come when you please, and roam at large in the very clover 
of beautiful things, and what is more, you are never a penny 
the poorer. New-Yorkers, when shall we have such alounge ? 
I forget we never lounge there. Have you any idea of the 
size of this Louvre? The palace, I ascertained in my count- 
ing-house way, covers as much ground space as(to be within 
bounds) 48 of our largest three-story dwelling-houses, and is 
high in proportion, with a court-yard in the centre, of 3 or 4 
acres. The ‘Graed Gallery,’ connecting the Louvre with the 
Tuileries, is 1330 feet long, or equal to a block of 54 more 
of such houses, with a proportionate hight. The Tuileries 
covers on one side about two-thirds as much more; and when 

Louis Philippe’s grand project of extending the northern wing 








to the py is completed, and the buildings now in the way 
remov: i palace ‘ 
much m deanche “a pea ast hou wots < 
’ ses, and coy. 
ering, with the two areas, a space of upward of 30 ecreg=: 
perhaps nearer 50—with as much more ground besides, laid 
out luxuriously in gardens. And the interior of this immense 
concern, a series of splendid galleries filled with the choicest 
works of art. And there is Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontain. 
bleau! A great nation, the French, at least in this line, 
22d.—Well, we are to go to Versailles. 8 A. M. is an 
early hour to be stirring in Paris in December, but there's 
day’s work to do. Ten miles—two hours. Dejeuner 4 |g 
fourchette not forgotten on arrival: it creates a taste for the 
arts. Palace not open till 11. We must have a glance at 
the ‘Orangery:’ I did not count the orange-trees, but the 
number was ‘ upward of considerable’—one of them 400 years 
old, (days of Francis I.) and many which owned Louis XIV, 
as their master. What tales some of them might tell if they 
could only speak! This same orange-tree saw poor Louise la 
Valliére—and so on. But there ’s no time for antiquity. 
Take a peep at the interminable grounds, now stripped of 
their glory by that rude fellow Jack Frost. Look at the 
statues and fountains innumerable—and now for the grand 
memento which the politic Louis Philippe has reared ‘ A tous 
les gloires de la France.’ The colossal statues of heroes seem 
to stand sentinels before it. But is it the whole of this mighty 
big house that is turned into a picture-gallery? So they say. 
“Au gauche, Monsieur:”’ Hall of the Warriors; Hall of 
the Constables; ditto the Admirals; ditto the Kings—and 
these were the identical apartments of Marie Antoinette! 
But it is useless to try to remember even the names of half 
these halls. Passed from one to another till it became ques- 
tionable whether there was any last one at all. Further you 
go the more splendid they are. Portraits of all the great men 
of la belle France, even back to Clovis and Hugh Capet—all 
‘done to order.’ All the glorious victories (but none of the 
defeats) of the French arms, gloriously depicted in chrono- 
logical series ; the Generals of the grand Louis, and those of 
? Empereur, with the well-known, calm-looking phiz of the 
little Conqueror himself, being conspicuous in a large ma- 
jority. Louis Philippe does not try to hide Napoleon's deeds 
under a bushel. He thinks it politic to please the people on 
this point. How could the glories of France be displayed 
without Napoleon? It would be Hamlet with the omission of 
the Prince. This was the apartment of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and that on the right was Madame Montespan’s. These 
salons were the scene of the voluptuous dissipations of the 
Court of Louis KIV. And now we have come to the superb 
bed-chamber of the grand Monarque, and this is his identi- 
cal bed, preserved in regal state. This is the window where 
poor Louis XVI. harangued the brutal mob, and poor Marie 
Antoinette was dragged from these gorgeous chambers to the 
scaffold. Buta truce to the past. We must look at thepic- 
tures. Will you believe it ?—*‘ they say’ that the paintings 
and statues in this one palace would, if placed in a line, reach 
twelve miles! They are, to be sure, not all remarkable s 
works of art, many being done merely to make the series 
complete; butas a whole, by the time you have passed through 
the Cour de Marbre, the chamber where Louis XV. died, the 
Grand Apartments, the Salon de fa Paix, the Chambre ‘ 
Coucher de Marie Therese, wife of Louis XIV., the Galerie 
des Glaces, and the Galerie de, Louis Philipe—which latter 
is a superb hall 393 feet in length—and the Sculpture Gal- 
leries, where, among other relics, you may see that exquisite 
statue of Jeane d’Arc, done in marble by a lady, ® yous 
princess—Marie, the daughter of the King of the French*— 
when you have seen the gorgeous Chapel, and -equally gor 
geous Opera ; when you have passed through so many cours 
salles et salons that you are tired of counting them, and 
emerge into the very one you first entered—I think you ve 
adopt that noted climax, and pronounce the affair ‘ grande 
magnifique! ! superbe! : ! pretty good! !!!’ 

And so I finish my Parisien trip of ten days; and bow! 
got to Rouen, sind saw the tombs of old Rollo of Normandy 
and Coeur de Lion, and the burying-place of the heroic Joss 
&c. &e. Se., with @ weeh’s sojourn in Havre, shall all 
buried in oblivion 


* Afterward Duchess of Wurtemberg. She died since the aber 


was written. 
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TO MY SISTER’S CHILD WHILE DYING. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


I xnow that we must part, 
Though parting is the perquisite of pain; 
But there is in my breaking heart 
A hope that we may meet again, 
And one that never can be felt in vain! 
I know that thou art fair 
As is the fairest of all earthly things; 
But then the bird that cleaves the air 
Is fairest when upon its wings, 
And looks more bright the nearer heaven it sings. 
I know that thou wilt close 
The last sweet moments of thy life with all, 
As dies the beauty of the rose 
At eventide, when dew-drops call 
The nightingale from heaven to sing its fall. 
And thou dost wane to rest, 
As doth the full-orbed moon upon the sight, 
When stars are circling in the west, 
And midnight seems to drink her light, 
And steal away the eloquence of night. 
And as the morning dew, 
High on the pinions of the glorious even, 
Shall melt away, unseen to view, 
And leave the withered rose-leaf riven, 
So shall thy spirit melt away in heaven. 
For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EAST NOTIONS.—NO. III. 

Jzrtmy Bentuam, Aaron Burr, Mattuew L. Davis, 
asd OuRSELF.—[ Concluded.]—But we have now come to 
the last of all the charges brought by me against Aaron Burr 
on the authority of Bentham and during the life-time of both. 
It stands thus in the passage so often alluded to: “I might 
also refer to the proposition made by Burr—a father—teuch- 
ing the daughter he sent for, and who was not long after- 
wards, I believe, lost at sea; but I forbear.” 

Now it appears by the Journal itself that Burr did send 
for his daughter, and that arrangements were actually made 
st Bentham’s for her reception. But how should I have 
known this, when I did not know that he had but one daugh- 
ter, nor even that she was lost at sea—much less that she 
was a wife and a mother at the time—how should I have 
known the fact that Burr did send for her, I ask, if I had 
not been told so by Bentham himself ? 

Now I aver, without mincing the matter at all, that Jeremy 
Bentham did not know that Theodosia—his Theodosia—his 
dear Theodosia, as he was encouraged to call her by the fa- 
ther himself—was either a wife ora mother. And this is 
proved, first, by the manner in which I allude to her in the 
passage above; since, most assuredly, I should not have 
spared that aggravation of the father’s guilt, had I known or 
suspected the truth; nor would Bentham have failed tomen- 
tion both circumstances, while speaking, as he did, with the 
greatest possible guardedness of the proposition of Burr— 
made, perhaps, to show that he was above the vulgar preju- 
dices of the world; such, at least, wes the impression I got 
from the language of Bentham in speaking of the affair. 

But it is proved, secondly, by a most wonderful tissue of 
minute evidence to be found in this very Journal. Not once 
no, not so much as once—do you find the remotest allusion 
by Burr to the fact that his child is married, or that she isa 
mother, in all his correspondence with Bentham about her! 
Run your eye over all the passages, and see if it would ever 
have entered your head that she was a married woman, if you 
were left to judge by them, and by them alone, as Bentham 
was. Is not this extraordinary? Nor does it once appear 
that she bears the name of Alston, or any other, indeed, than 
that of Theodosia—Theodosia Burr! And why? Perhaps 
even this may be explained before I finish what I have to say. 

But first let us refer to some of the passages where the 
daughter is mentioned, in the order they occur: 

JOURNAL. 

1808—Aug. 26, 29.—* At Baum’s Green: Amiable sim- 
Plicity of Jeremy Bentham. He was interested by the pic- 
ture of Theo.” “Dear little creature. Let her take care.” 
(vol. 1: 28.) 

1808—Sept. 2.—Speaking of a bust of Bentham, in a letter 
to Bentham, Burr says: “One [ must have for your little 


Again—Sept 7.—“I engage todefend you, penna et pugnis, 
against Dumont’s gods; and if, as is to be expected, I should 
take my flight before you, Theodosia shall do it for me—(not 
pugnis.) How her little heart will swell with pride when 
she shall receive your message with the ‘combustibles.’ If 
some one of them could be addressed to her with your own 
hand, it would descend in the family like an heirloom.” 

Sept. 9.—Bentham to Burr: “ Make up, if you can find 
room for my dear little Theodosia, a packet of all my com- 
bustibles.” This appears Jialicised in a letter from Burr to 
his daughter—1: 47. 

Sept. 12.—Burr to Bentham: “ She will run mad, no doubt 
—stark mad; but your orders are obeyed.” (1: 50.) 

Nov. 15.—Burr to Theodosia: “Mr. Bentham has just 
been down to my room, knowing that I was writing to you, to 
say that you must come directly to this house. He has ar- 
ranged the whole plan, and assigned you your rooms.” — 
But, adds the father—and we shall see why, as we proceed : 
“It is not, however, my plan to adopt this arrangement.” 
(1: 86.) There spoke the father, and the ‘ man-catcher’ 
too, when his plan came to the pinch—else why not have his 
child in the house with him, under the benign guardianship 
of the “ venerable sage and philosopher” described by him as 
follows in a letter to Joseph Alston of Nov. 10, 1808 (vol. 1: 
82): “In case of any accident to me, she will find a father 
in that venerable sage and philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, of 
whose literary works you have so often heard me speak with 
enthusiastic admiration. [So in the Journal.] He is in- 
deed the most perfect model that I have seen or imagined 
of moral and intellectual excellence.” (1: 83.) 

Feb. 2, 1809.—Burr to Bentham: “I have cut out of her 
letter to me one sentence. The whole is too long to be 
sent.” (1: 152.) What sentence was that?—and why was 
it cut out? Could the cutting out of one sentence make a 
long letter short enough to be sent? Perhaps that sentence 
contained some allusion te her husband or child? On the 
same page we have the following, wherein Burr, the father, 
speaks of a note from his daughter to Bentham: “‘ During 
the which operation, that little billet-dowx will undoubtedly 
be found. No, no, I can never see your face till that is 
found. From gallantry, you know, you must rave, and 
storm, and scold. This must be forestalled, and I go forth- 
with to work”’—to find the paper. He @fterwards—it could 
not have been before he found it, though the Journal says so, 
Jan. 23 ! (1: 169)—encloses the note, saying, “ I could choke 
her for one of —just as in Feb. 2, (155,) he says: “ Again 
I have heaped some maledictions on that one of ”—all which 
is explained by the fatherly injunction to Theodosia which 
appears in a letter dated Feb. 15, (174,) where he says: 
“If you should again have occasion to speak of him, [J. B.] 
instead of saying ‘one of the,’ &c., omit the words one of ” 
in other words, where in the temper of Sir Giles Overreach 
himself, the father bids his daughter so to speak of Bentham 
as that no ‘ brother’ can be suspected of being nearer to her. 

Feb. 15—He says to Theodosia: “ Your picture is de- 
posited with him.” (174.) —— 

There are many other allusions to be found, but these are 
enough—are they not?—to render it very remarkable, to say 
the least of it, that no intimation should appear in all these 
letters to and from Jeremy Bentham that Theodosia was a 
wife or a mother. Bentham was fond of children, Burr doat- 
ingly fond of his grandson—still, not a word! But why this 
apparently studied «mission? Why but because of Bentham’s 
“amiable simplicity”? And why does Bentham always 
speak of her as T'heodosia only, and never as Mrs. Alston? 

Perhaps we may now venture to look fer a key to this.— 
Perhaps, I say; for to find out certainly what a man has in 
view who writes nonsense in cipher, puzzles his own daugh- 
ter by the mysterious nothingness of his communications, and 
obliged his biographer, editor and friend to apologize for it 
—while he puts down in black and white, with the names at 
length, whatever may deeply involve the characters of all 
whom he has to do with—were no such easy task. In my 
Memoir of Bentham, page 111, the following passage occurs : 
“ March 15, 1827.—To-day Mr. Gallatin, who is a native, as 
every body knows, of Geneva, spoke to me of his townsman 
and old associate Dumont Burr, (whom he called an ambi- 
tious man, with a shrug and a smile,) who gave him in 1793 





friend and admirer Theodosia.” (1: 39.) 


the first work of Bentham’s to read which he (Gallatin) had 


SE 
ever met with—it was the English quarto on Morals and 
Legislation—saying, ‘Here; this will please you—it is too 
dry for me.’” Here we have most undoubtedly the plain 
truth of the matter. In 1793 Burr was not a professed 
‘man-catcher,’ and could have no interest in deceiving any 
body about his notions of Bentham, who was then “too dry” 
for him. But in 1808-9, he was differently situated—poor, 
friendless, in exile, and acquainted with Bentham’s publisher. 
Soon after this we find him an inmate of Bentham’s house— 
ransacking his lumber-garrets, underscoring passages in his 
own letters and in Theodosia’s, in praise of Bentham, and 
seriously proposing to his daughter—a wife and a mother— 
to become the translator of Bentham! 

Bentham writes her at Burr’s suggestion; and though she 
undertakes the job at first, she afterwards gives it up in dee 
pair. (See 1: 73,174.) Nay, more: not satisfied with un- 
derscoring passages in favor of Bentham, as they appear in 
his letters to Theodosia and in hers to him, (147, 74,) as if 
both were done for a special object, perhaps to be shown, you 
find him using such language as the following to him—dated 
Jan. 23, 1809—(1; 66): ‘From any man, save one, if I 
cannot vanquish, I can escape. In the hands of that one, I 
am just what Theodosia is in mine. This was perceived 
after the first two hours; and, seeing no retreat, nor any 
thing better to be done, I surrendered, tame and unresisting, 
to be disarmed, stripped, packed, hewed, dissected, skinned, 
and turned inside out, at the will and mercy of the operator. 
Much good may it do him.” “I am resolved that the Panop- 
tian shall be known in America! ” 

Now Jeremy Bentham, as every body knows who knows 
any thing of him, was exceedingly unsuspicious—full of 
“amiable simplicity.” He had a large house, a large gar- 
den, a large library, “ built and fitted up more to the taste of 
of Aaron Burr than any one he ever saw.” S06 says Burr 
himself, p. 47, where he speaks of having the whole to him- 
self, and three servants at his command. Jeremy Bentham 
had peculiar notions of marriage as a civil contract—notions 
which Burr was well acquainted with and practised upon, as 
did not a few of Bentham’s followers. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he conceals from Bentham that his daughter is 
married, deposites her picture with him, gets Bentham’s bust 
for her, encourages him to call her his Theodosia—his dear 
little Theodosia—affects to prattle about her as any father 
might about an unmarried daughter with an eligible establish- 
ment in view, assumes soon that he is in good earnest in all 
that he has said to him of Theodosia, (p. 52,) never allows 
a word or sign to escape him whereby Bentham might be led 
to suppose her beyond his reach, up to the very hour when 
he [Bentham] proceeds to prepare lodgings for her under 
his own roof ! 

Now what the intentions of Burr were is one thing—what 
his propositions were quite another. In what Bentham told 
me, he, and I after him, spoke only of Burr’s proposition.— 
What the nature of that was may be inferred now from the 
extracts I have made from the Jourwat, as I promised— 
and inferred plainly enough, I think. What his intentions 
were, however, may perhaps be legitimately inferred from his 
own acknowledged profligacy, and from the unequivocal evi- 
dence of his editor, friend and biographer, Matthew L. Da- 
vis, who, in the preface to these very books entitled “ The 
Private Journal of Aaron Burr,” says that it was “intended 
as a memorandum for conversation with his daughter on 
his return to America ;” that it was “written and preserved 
for his daughter ;" and that was his theory—Aaron Burr's 
—“‘that female education should in no respect differ from 
that of young men.” Of course, therefore, Aaron Burr 
would have continued to educate Theodosia Burr Alston, so 
long as he had the power, just es he would have educated a 
son; and how he would have educated a son is evident enough 
beth by his precept and example through life. 

I have now fulfilled my promise, have I not? Let those 
who will undertake to show what the intentions of Aaron 
Burr were. Enough for me to show that his propositions to 
Jeremy Bentham were what Bentham said they were, and to 
show this by the Journal itself. JOHN NEAL. 





Beavrtirut SentimeNt.—The rod of the Prophet at Horeb 
brought, net fire from the rock, but water, sweet water; 80 
sometimes the blow of affliction, blessed by @ higer Power, 





softens the heart to the flow of the gentler affections. 
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THE DUCHESS OF WURTEMBURG. 

[The untimely death of this amiable lady is not the least 
sad event which has already marked the new year. Endeared 
to her own family by her domestic virtues, she had also at- 
tached to her the people of France by her talents—and art- 
ists and the lovers of art will lament her as a distinguished 
arid poetical sculptor. It is said that before her last illness 
seized her she was at work upon a figure of Charlotte Corday, 
by way of companion to the statue which forms the subject 
of the following sonnet. The latter, by her death, has be- 
come one of the most touching as well as one of the most 


beautiful memorials contained in the historical galleries of 


Versailles. Besides this Joan of Arc, the Duchess of Wur- 
temburg has left behind her a statue of the same heroine on 
horseback, and another of Bayard dying. The stained win- 
dows of the chapel of St. Saturnine at Fontainbleau are also 
from her designs. It is said that, being kept awake by pain, 
a few nights before her death, she called for a light and a 

ncil, and endeavored to beguile her suffering by sketchiag 

er last fancies. ] = 


THE STATUE OF JOAN OF ARC AT VERSAILLES. 
Tuey imaged thee, of old, in casque and plume, 
Bright Maid of France !—with wild and flashing eye, 
And round lip wreathed with scornful victory, 
Like his who burns for conquest sure to come, 
Fired with the future—careless all how Doom 
Dogs triumph, like a slow-hound, sure and nigh. 
Here thou art more a woman : thy low sigh 
Heaves the harsh cuirass—on thy brow, the gloom 
Of joy departing broods, though tempered well 
With thoughts inspired—thy hand (unlearned its part) 
Grasps the sharp sword with strangeness, not with fear ! 
Clings yet a memory of thy forest cell, 
With its clear, warbling fountain, round they heart, 
One dream of Love and Peace, tho’ War and Death are near? 


Or marks thine eye—unfaltering ’mid the haze 
Of glory’s noon—wide fields of trampled corn ? 
Brave blood like water poured, fair homes forlorn, 
While thy heart sickens at those stormy days, 
And the shrill cries of Anguish drown the lays 
Which hail thee all victorious ?—or dost turn 
With patient foresight toward awaiting scorn, 
Th’ unjust tribunal, the grim fagot’s blaze, 
And blear-eyed malice gibbering o’er thy grave. 
Bright Maid of France? What sculptor, wise and gray, 
Whose practised hand obeyed a master’s will, 
To marble thus thy musing sadness gave? 
Fool! thinkest thou aught but Woman could portray 
A woman’s deepest heart with such a gentle skill ? 
Versailles, November, 1838. Henry F. Cuorey. 





From the London Atheneum. 
EVE EFFINGHAM, OR HOME; by J.F.Coorer, Esq. (London, 
Bentley ; 3 Vols.) 

Tuis is a continuation of the American Arabian Night’s 
Entertainment; and the he-Scheherazade, Mr. Cooper, re- 
peats his stories and himself in a manner very similar to that 
practised by the Eastern bride. We fear, however, we have 
worked out our likeness to an extent dangerous to Mr. 
Coeper, as we apprehend that, although he threatens to be as 
extensive a story-teller, he will not be so imaginative nor so 
entertaining. 

‘ Eve Effingham’ purports to be a continuation of ‘ Home- 
ward Bound.’ The first part was vivid—at times vigorous ; 
and although oftentimes exaggerated and improbable, it was, 
being on the sea, or connected with it, from the first page 
nearly to the last, spirited, rough, and occasionally powerful. 
The present work, the continuation—Home, as Mr. Cooper 
chooses to designate his specimens of American characters, 
maazners and scenery—we consider as not equal in energy to 
the tales of ‘The Old Man of the Sea,’ and as being of the 
earth, and yet not earthy. So determined an argument is, 
indeed, kept up throughout, as to national manners and cus- 
toms of the old and New England; and as to manners and 
habits of grades of society, as contrasted with reported man- 
ners and habits from the other (that is, ¢his) side of the At- 
lantic—that we feel the novel to be, not a pleasurable fiction 
for light or agreeably instructive reaking, but an elaborate 
and pretracted narration, yarned vut, discolored in interest, 
and dulled in style. There is no interest of any morhent 
throughout; and the whole material is made up of scenes in 
society of remarkable tedi descriptions of American 
scenery, remarkable ditto—descriptions of American charac- 
ter, (as our hosiers say,) of extraordinary fine, superior best 





woman’s ditto. The first volume teems with. New-York par- 
ties—from the dress circle to the upper tiers and slips; the 
second volume deals in a description of American scenery and 
lakery; the last is stuffed with bad genealogy, national pre- 
judice, and ultra refinement. If this work be intended as a 
correct portraiture of society in New-York, and ‘all ‘long 
shore there,’ we think the good peuple so reasoned upon and 
so recorded, would prefer to have their likenesses drawn by 


such English artists as Power or Martineau, or even Mrs. 
Trollope. Mr. Cooper takes no 
character or manners; it is all mere mini p 

‘picture in little.’ He recurs again and again to the 








which New-York ladies have of crossing a room without taking 
the arm of a gentleman; whereas, oué of doors, such an act 


enlarged views of national 


amounts alinost to an ‘ask my father.’ Miss Ring, and all 
the lioness-ladies at the great New-York parties, would perish 
at moving across a drawing-room without the sanction of a 
gentleman’s arm. The heroines, however—the intellectual 
Miss Eve and Miss Grace—are represented as performing 
the ceremony with a meaning almost as capacious as Lord 
Burleigh’s memorable shake of the head. The charac- 
ter of American society is marked by this arm-taking in all its 
branches. 

“There is something extremely indelicate in a young 
lady’s moving abeut a room without having a gentleman’s 
arm to lean on! I always feel as if such a person was out of 
place, and ought to be in the kitchen.’—‘ But Miss Ring, 
what well-bred person does it?’ sputtered Mr. Moreland. 
‘No one ever heard of such a thing in good society.’—‘’T is 
quite shocking! altogether unprecedented !’—‘ It strikes me 
as being excessively coarse!’—‘ Oh! manifestly —quite rustic!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Edson. ‘ What can possibly be more vulgar?’ 
added Mr. Walworth. I never heard of such a thing among 
the right sort!’ said Mr. Mosely. 

This is often recorded as received law in drawing-rooms. 
See how much importance attaches to the ceremony ‘i’ the 
open air!’ 

“Eve, for the first time in her life, had taken his arm as 
they pursued their walk, and young man felt the gentle 
pressure of her little hand as she permitted this expression of 
sympathy.” [p. 32.] 

Tudeed, so momentous and remarkable is this incident, that 
Miss Eve Effingham takes her lover’s arm a second time for 
the first time, to impress the solemn fact upon the reader’s 
memory. 

“Eve, for the first time in her life, placed her own light 
arm and beautiful hand through the arm of Paul, discovering 
a bewitching but modest reliance on his worth and truth in 
the very manner in which she did this simple and every-day 
act, while she said more cheerfully——” [p. 83.] 

The character of Mrs. Bloomfield is intended to be that of 
an accomplished, sensible, delicate-minded American woman ; 
but is the following declaration, made by herself, calculated 
to raise her in the estimation of any reader possessing the 
least idea of good manners ?— 

“* Mrs. Bloomfield took a seat on the sofa by the side of our 
heroine, and regarding her steadily for near a minute, she 
continued. ‘ Hypocrisy and Eve Effingham can have little in 
common, and my ears must have deceived me.’—‘ Your ears, 
dear Mrs. Bloomfield!’—* My ears, dear Miss Eve Effing- 
ham. I very well know the odious character of an eves- 
dropper, but if gentlemen will make passionate declarations 
in the walks of a garden, with nothing but a little shrubbery 
between their ardent declamations and the curiosity of those 
“os may happen to be passing, they must expect to be over- 

eard.’” 

And, again, mark the delicate distinction !— 

**« And my part of the dialogue ?’—Eve blushed to the eyes 
as she asked this question, though she made a great effort to 
appear calm—‘ my answer ?’—‘ There was too much of wo- 
man in me, of true, genuine, loyal, native woman, Miss Ef- 
Jingham, to listen to that, had there been an opportunity.’ ” 

In brief, the tediousness of the incidents, the careful pre- 
meditated slowness of the arguments, the solidity of national 
vanity—compel us to express our opinion, that this is one of 
Mr. Cooper’s poorest publications; and we most sincerely de- 
sire, if he incline further to novel-writing, that he will refit, 
and get again to sea, as soon as possible. 





A CuaptTer on Betts—Not BeEtves, gentle reader—for 
as much as we are tempted, during the merry Christmas 
holiday, to forget, for a while, politics and all else, and join 
with you in permitting the fancy full play while reveling in 
the sunny smiles of the bright-eyed gazelle, as joyously she 
bounds to your side, and gaily tightens her arm in yours for 
a merry stroll—much, much, we say, as we envy and would 
participate in your good fortune, yet, as a friend, we will try 
to break the spell the dangerous tones of her rich voice have 
thrown around you, and ask you to listen with us, for a mo- 
ment, to the deep, rich music of bells. Let us indulge in a 
day-dream for a moment, and surrender ourselves to the bright 
imaginings of fancy—or, if you choose, we "ll draw our chair 
before the blazing grate and indulge our musings, while 
watching the wreaths of our glorious Dos Amigos, as grace- 
fully they curl above our heads. The busy hum of business, 
the turmoil and bustle of the day, have ceased; every thing 
is still, and the calm that reigns around is delightful. The 
sun, that but a few hours before was swiftly coursing toward 
the horizon, is hid behind the western hills, while the Queen 
of Even, clothed in robes of light, is proudly rising to the ze- 
nith. But listen! one sound alone falls on the ear; and how 
grand, and solemn, and harmonious, is its monotony! Its 
peals ring, and linger, and d on the ear, arresting and 
fixing at once our attention. heart, if not the tongue, 
acknowledges the better feelings that momentarily obtain the 
ascendency, and is startled at the unwonted and better cur- 
rent of its thoughts. And yet, now many rich associations of 
youth, and hope, and home, and other climes, are connected 
with those deep-toned vibrations! How often and gladly do 
we listen to their harmony! How well do they remind us of 








joyous scenes and images of the past !—all rise vividly before 
the brightening eye, and the heart bounds to participate again 





in scenes that make so much prized the remini 


Lang Syne. But, independent of brighter and gayer rd 


ations, we question much whether there is any thing that 
sooner arouses and calls into action our better feehngs, than 
their stirring, ponderous tones. It is an indirect a that 
the proudest spirit almost unconsciously acknow) ges; and 
even the gay reveler around the festive board lingers nn 
ment, ere the rosy wine of the brimming glass is raised to the 
lip; and with the many glorious and beautiful associations in 
those sounds, any thing but ridicule will meet the ear even 
though indulgence may have momentarily blunted the finer 
sensibilities of the heart. We may remark that perhaps the 
majority of individuals of all classes and professions have 
rather connected the idea of religion with bells, than aught 
else, and it is proper and right it should be so. It is stri 
their province to summon us to the altar for the due perform. 
ance of the offices of our holy religion, and never js the 
solemnity of this imperative duty more sensibly realized than 
when we are reminded by the deep, melodious tones of 

We listen to their appeal when we reject all others. We 
cept their invitation, as it were, intuitively, and, in accepting 
perform our orisons with a doubly awed and better heart. 
Shakspeare well knew their power, when their muffled tones 
were introduced to add to the tragic beauty of his plays, and 
we readily accord to the great dramatist in this, as in all else, 
an almost perfect knowledge of the human heart. Quincy Arg. 





Reminiscences AND LetTERS or NAPOLEON.—In his re. 
port upon Corsica, lately read by M. Blanqui in the French 
Institute, he mentions a discovery he made of an early corres. 
pondence of Bonaparte’s. He read a few of the letters, and 
merely alluded to the rest. It appears from them that Bong. 
parte, when young, studied with extreme closeness, scarely 
allowing himself time to dress. One of his letters, at the 
commencement of therevolutionary troubles, is dated Axuonne, 
where he was in garrison. He writes thus: “ The drums 
beat. I tremble lest I should be sent to Dijon; for it would 
cost me 10 louis, and where the deuce am I to get them?” 
The following is a letter from Napoleon, addressed to his 
father, from the school of Brienne, 1783: “ My dear father, 
your letter, as you may imagine, did not cause me greatples- 
sure, but the good of your health and family console and 
make me approve your return to Corsica; and, indeed, whilst 
assured of the continuation of your kindness and exertion to 
push me on and second my wishes, why should I not be con- 
tented? I write, therefore, to ask what effect the wates 
have had on your health, and to assure of my eternal grati- 
tude. I am delighted that Joseph has gone to Corsica, pro 
vided he be here about the 1st of November. He maycome, 
because Father Patrauld, my mathematical master, will not 
leave this. The principal bids me assure you that Joseph 
shall be well received. M. Patrauld is an excellent master 
of mathematics; he will undertake to teach Joseph with plee 
sure, and if my brother will work hard, we can go to 
the artillery examination. You have no step te take in my 
favor, I being of the school. You must, however, for J : 
but, as you have'a letter for him, you say, that suffices, I 
much rather you would send Joseph here to Brienne than to 
Metz or anywhere else—first, because this would be a consola- 
tion to Joseph, Lucien, and me ; secondly, because you would 
be obliged to write and await the answer of the Pree at 
Metz, which would be another cause of delay; thirdly, they 
don’t teach at Metz what Joseph wants for his examination 
in six months. My brother not knowing anything of mathe- 
matics would be put ina mere children’s class, and di . 
So that it is better to send him here; and I hope to see Joseph 
before the end of October, He has no need of quitting Cor 
sica before the 26th or 27th of October, in order to be bere 
the 12th or 13th of November. Send me, I pray you, Bo 
well’s History of Corsica, with any other history or memoir 
of that kingdom. Don’t be afraid but that I shall take care 
of them and bring them back to Corsica when I return, were 
it six years hence. Farewell, my father. Chevalet greets 
you: he studies hard. The inspector will be here in a few 
days, and I will send you word what he says to me. Present 
my respects to Minana Saveria, aunt Gertrude, uncle Nicol 
onio; compliments to Mannica, Francesca, Santo, Juana, 
Ignazio. Send me tidings of them, and tell me they are happy: 
Wishing your health as good as mine, , 

“I am your very humble and most obedient son, | 
“ De BonaPaRTE, 


A Scrutiny.—Lord Thurlow oa saetes —T 
mendatory letter of a young gentleman for a living 2 '™ 
Lordship’s gift. He did not much like the recommender; 
but, acting impartially, said to his Secretary, with whose 
tendance he rarely dispensed, “Show him in.” The gay@r 
didate for preferment put himself through the door, , 
dressed, and redolent of what was then considered 8 beautil 
perfume—‘ lavender water.’ Thurlow looked at him & . 
minute, and then said to the Soesctney * Show him out: 

lew Monthly 


Loox Brrore You Lear!—The following sentiment ® 
from the French of Marivaux. Those who adopt it in pa 
tice will be likely to avoid precipitate marriages: 

‘I would advise a man to pause 
Before he takes a wife ; 
Indeed, I own I see no cause 
He should not pause for life! 
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From the Baltimore Monument. 
LINES ON REVISITING A LAKE-SIDE. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 
How dear this picture!—Memory dims 
Mine eyes, so long unused to tears ; 

Yet, ere I saw again this spot, 

I deemed the onward tide of years 
Had swept away the blossum’d flowers 
That blushed in youth’s unshadewed bowers, 
Nor left a bud or leaf to tell 
Of joys so lost and loved so well' 


'T is vain—how vain!—to deem that time, 
Though j-assed ’mid noise, and strife, and din, 
Can utterly put out the light— 
The holy light that glowed within— 
When life’s clear stream went sparkling on 
Through emerald banks, o’er gulden sand, 
And every breath that kissed the waves 
Seemed incense from a fairy land. 


°*T was here in earliest days I mused, 
And fondly thought my pleasant dreams, 
Like sunset mist, would float away, 
But to reveal serener gleams; 
And here, when evening gently came 
To re-illume her vestal fire, 
I roamed with one whose tones were like 
The murmurs of an angel’s lyre ; 
Whose form was fragile as a cloud 
That rests before some lambent star, 
Whose ray is softened, not concealed, 
By that ethereal, misty bar! 


Even now, ‘methinks, I list that voice, 
And see that figure by my side, 
And gaze into thy soul-lit eyes, 
My own Adel—my young heart’s pride! 
How pale thou wast when last I looked 
On thy sweet face! How still and cold 
Thy white, unsullied brow reposed 
Beneath thy dark hair’s placid fold! 
My early lost—my beautiful ! 
I knew, I knew that we should part; 
I saw the flush of that warm cheek— 
The canker in the rose’s heart, 
Yet dared not pray that ever mine 
Should be such seraph love as thine! 
Then, as I met that waning smile, 
And felt that soft hand’s icy press, 
How on my spirit fell your weight, 
Oh years of present loneliness! 


’T is evening now—the self same hour 
When last with dear Adel I strayed 
On this green bank; the sunset’s hues 
Thus brightly o’er the waters played ; 
The crimson rays were crowning thus 
The brow of yon majestic hill; 
Thus sighed the plaintive forest-tones ;=- 
All, save my heart, unchanging still! 
From yonder cottage on the slope, 
How gracefully the smoke, ascending, 
Now lingers on the stirless air, 
Now with the shades is dimly blending! 
The swan upon yan heaving wave 
Lifts into light his dazzling crest, 
Fair as a pearl reposing on 
The billow of a throbbing breast. 
And to the water-lulling breeze 
The flowers, that fringe the margent, lean; 
While that celestial flower, the star 
Of evening, from its purple screen, 
Soft pictured on the tranquil lake, 
Smiles like the tear-bejeweled eye 
Of Beauty, upward turned to view 
Some radiant wonder in the sky ! 
I will not leave thee, treasured scene, 
With all thy recollections dear; 
Or when I say ‘ farewell!’ refuse 
The tribute of a single tear; 
But I will often stray to thee, 
Sweet lake, when daily toil is o’er, 
And with 8 mournful pleasure seek 
The quiet of thy long-loved shore, 





And fly the noonday paths of men, 
To breathe in pensive shades again. 
—_—_—_—_— 
From the John Bull. 
DEATH OF MISS LANDON. 
It is with feelings of sincere regret we have to announce to 


our readers the death of Mrs. Maciean, wife to the Gov-| 


ernor of Cape Coast Castle, which most suddenly and unex- 
ly occurred in that settlement on the 15th of October. 
Courier of Tuesday says: 

“ The feeling with which we record this mournful intelli- 
gence at the commencement of a new year, will be respected 
when we state that only yesterday morning we received from 
Mrs. Maclean a most affecting and interesting letter, which 
sets forth at once with the animating assertion, ‘I am very 
well, and very happy.’ ‘The only regret,’ she proceeds to 
say, ‘ the only regret (the emerald ring that I fling into the 
dark sea of life to propitiate Fate) is the constant sorrow I 
feel whenever I think of those whose kindness is so deeply 
treasured.’ She says that her residence at the castle of Cape 
Coast is ‘like living in the Arabian Nights—looking out upon 
palm and cocoa-nut trees.’ And she enters into a light- 
hearted and pleasant review of her housekeeping troubles, 
touching yams and plantains—and not less interesting account 
of her literary labors and prospects ; intimating that the ship 
which brought the letter we quote, brought also the first vol- 
ume of a novel, and the manuscript of another work to be 
published periodically. To the last, her friendly gossip is 
full of life, cheerfulness and hope. The next ship that sailed 
—how very, very soon afterward !—brought to us the tidings 
of the sacrifice of that life, the memory of which should be 
dear to all who can appreciate poetry, and wit, and generos- 
ity, the refinements of taste and the kindly impulses of the 
heart, that makes human nature—and woman’s nature es 
cially—most worthy to be regarded with admiration and af- 
fection.” 

The following is copied from a periodical paper called the 
‘Watchman,’ of Wednesday, and adds to the regrets which 
the loss of one so gifted, in the prime of life, must under any 
circumstances excite : 

We have been furnished with the following extract from a 


letter of the Rev. Thomas Freeman, Wesleyan missionary at | 


Cape Coast, containing the announcement of this calamitous 

event. The sympathies of a large portion of the public, as 

well as of her immediate friends, will be awakened by the 

circumstances of the death of this talented and estimated lady : 
“ Care Coast Town, Oct. 16, 1838, 

* * * “Here I would gladly close my letter; but alas! 
alas !—I feel it my painful duty to record awfully sudden 
death of poor Mrs. Maclean—not occasioned by any sickness 
peculiar to this climate, her general health having been very 
good from the day she landed until yesterday morning, when 
she was found dead in her room, lying close to the door, hav- 
ing in her hand a bottle which had contained prussic acid, a 
portion of which she had taken, (as was prepared by the sur- 
geon,) the remainder being spilt on the floor. She been 
seen a short time-before, in apparent good health and spirits. 
A letter was found, which she had written to a friend in Scot- 
land, dated the same morning, in which she expresses herself 
satisfied and pleased with Cape Coast and its inhabitants, 
and as finding every thing here much better than she had ex- 
pected. (She told me the same eight or ten days ago, or 
thereabouts.) On the bedy being thus found, a jury was im- 
mediately summoned, composed of the European merchants 
of the town, (I was not among them,) and the nature of the 
evidence given was such as they considered would authorise 
them to give a verdict to the following effect :— It is thought 
that she was seized with spasms in the stomach, (with which 
she was often troubled, being subject to them,) and took an 
over-dose of prussic acid, as she was found dead on the floor 
of her bed-room, close to the door, with the small bottle in 
her hand. It is supposed that she took an over-dose, which 
killed her.’ Mr. M. had been very ill with the same com- 
plaint, (the spasms,) while she only felt them for a short 
time at once, not enough to make herill. Indeed, whenever 
I have seen her, which was often, she always gppeared in 
high health and spirits. We all deeply deplore the event. 
She was a person of an amiable disposition. To me she was 
very kind, especially during my late illnesg, in sending me 
any little thing (such as dried fruit, &c.) which I stood in 
need of. I fondly hoped she would have been spared ; for 
though her literary pursuits would most probably have hin- 
dered her Leal paying much attention to our poor degraded 
Fantee females, yet even the presence of an European lady is 
of vast — in this place. I have dwelt longer than I 
ought, aps, on this melancholy catastrophe, because I 
feared lest it should operate injuriously on the minds of any 
missionaries, or their wives, whom the Committee may intend 
to send to this station.” 


Since writing the above, a report of the inquest held upon 
the body of the unfortunate lady has been received, which we 
subjoin, abridged from the mess papers. The suggestions, 
observations and inferences which appear in the report are 
also copied from those journals—we of ourselves knowing 
nothing of any circumstance connected with the melanchol 
catastrophe, beyond that which has been published through 
the same medium: 














At an inquest held at Cape Coast Castle, the 15th day of 
October, 1838, before me, James Swanzey, Esq. one of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace, and others, the jurors of our 
lady, Queen Victoria, upon view of the body of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Maclean, Emily Baily, being duly sworn upon the Holy 
Evangelists, and examined, deposeth and saith: That be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine in the morning of the 15th 
inst. the t having received a note addressed to Mrs. 
Maclean, from Mr. Swanzey, went to her room for the pur- 
pose of delivering the same to her, and found some difficulty 
in opening the door, in consequence of Mrs. Maclean having 
fallen against it; that d t, on entering the room, dis- 
covered Mrs. Maclean lying on the floor with an empty bottle 
in her hand—{which bottle being produced, was labeled 
‘ Acid Hydrocianicum Delatum, Pharm. Lond. 1836 ; medium 
dose, five minims, being about one-third the strength of that 
in former use prepared by Scheele’s proof,’ )—and quite sense- 
less; that, on seeing this, deponent went for her husband to 
call Mr. Maclean. She believed that Mrs. Maclean must 
have been attempting to open the door to call for assistance, 
when she fell ; cet € mistress was subject to be attacked 
by spasms, and was in the habit of taking occasionally a drop 
or two of the medicine in the bottle in water; but had not 
herself seen her do so more than two or three times. She 
(Mrs. Maclean) had the spasms rather badly the previous 
evening, and wished to take a little of the medicine contained 
in the bottle, to give her relief; she did not complain much 
this morning. Deponent was not present when her mistress 
was taken ill, but fad seen her about half an hour before, 
when she appeared well, and made her a preeent, as the de- 
a was about leaving the coast for England. That Mrs. 

aclean then told deponent to retire, and she would send for 
her when she wished to dress. nent had not seen her 
writing this morning, but she was so employed the previous 
evening, when she delivered to deponent two letters for 
friends in England, and was affected at the thought of depo- 
nent leaving her. That when deponent saw her last, she was 
in her usual spirits. The bottle found in Mrs. Maclean’s 
hand was uncorked, and she (deponent) afterwards corked it 
and put it aside. She could state nothing more which could 
throw any light on the subject, 

The next deposition is that of George Maclean, who de- 
poseth and saith: That deponent saw nothing particular 
about Mrs. Maclean this morning, except that she com- 
plained of weariness; and after having, as usual, given him 
some tea and arrowroot, at six o’clock went to bed again for 
about one hour and a half. Deponent attributed her weari- 
ness to attendance upon himself while sick, and want of rest 
for three previous nights; that she was very subject to spasms 
and hysterical affections, and had been in the custom of using 
the medicine contained in the small bottle produced, as a 
remedy or prevention, which she had told him had been pre- 
scribed for her by her medical attendant in London, (Dr. 
Thomson ;) that on seeing her use it, deponent had threatened 
to throw it away, and had at one time told her that he had 
actually done so, when she appeared so much alarmed, and 
said it was so necessary for the preservation of her life, that 
deponent was prevented from afterwards taking it away; that 
he had been called by Bailey that morning, when he found 
Mrs. Maclean on the floor near the door, quite senseless; 
that he immediately sent for the doctor, and assisted to carry 
her to bed; that the efforts of the doctor to restore life were 
in vain, and that deponent cannot assign any cause for her 
death. Mr. Maclean added that an unkind word had never 
passed between them. : 

At this period of the proceedings, Mr. Maclean submitted 
a letter, dated 15th October, written by Mrs. Maclean, and 
intended for immediate dispatch to a female friend in Eng- 
land, in which there appears no depression of spirits. The 
only passage which at all savors of discontent is one certainly 
of no great importance. The following is the letter: 

“« My dearest Marie:—I cannot but write you a brief ac- 
count how I enact the part of a feminine Robinson Crusoe. 
I must say, in itself, the place is infinitely superior to all I 
ever dreamed of. The castle is a fine building—the rooms 
excellent. I do not suffer from heat; insects there are few or 
none; and I am in excellent health. The solitude, except an 
occasional dinner, is absolute; from seven in the morning till 
seven in the evening, when we dine, I never see Mr. Mac- 
lean, and rarely any one else. We were welcomed by a se- 
ries of dinners, which I am glad are over—for it is very awk- 
ward to be the only lady ; still, the great kindness with which 
I have been treated, and the very pleasant manners of many 
of the gentlemen, made me feel it as little as possible. Last 
week we had a visit from Capt. Castle, of the Pylades. His 
story is very melancholy. He married, six months before he 
left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, Sir John 
Hill’s daughter, and she died just as he received orders to 
return home. We also had a visit from Colonel Bosch, the 
Dutch Governor, a most gentleman-like man. But fancy how 
awkward the next morning: I cannot induce Mr. Maclean 
to rise; and I have to make breakfast, and do the honors of 
adieu to him and his officers, white plumes, mustachios and 
all. I think I never felt more embarrassed. I have not yet 
felt the want of society the least. I do not wish to form new 
friends, and never does a day pass without thinking most 
affectionately of my old ones. On three sides we are sur- 
rounded by the sea. I like the perpetuol dash on the rocks ; 
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advance—up springs the shining froth of love or hope, ‘a 
moment white, and gone for ever.’ The land view, with its 
cocoa and palm trees, is very striking; it is like a scene in 
the Arabian Nights. Of a night the beauty is very remark- 
; the sea is of a silvery purple, and the moon deserves all 
has been said in her favor. I have only once been out 
the fort by daylight, and then was delighted. The salt 
lakes were first dyed a crimson by the setting sun; and as we 
returned, they seemed a faint violet in the twilight, just bro- 
by a thousand stars; while before us was the red beacon- 
light. The chance of sending this letter is a very sudden one, 
or I should have ventured to write to General Fagan, to 
whom I beg the very kindest regards. Dearest, do not for- 
get me. Pray write to me, ‘Mrs. George Maclean, Cape 
Coast Castle, care of Messrs. Forster and Smith, 5, New 
City Chambers, Bishopsgate-street.’ Write about yourself; 
ing else half so much interests your affectionate 
L. E. Maccean.” 
The verdict was “that the death of Mrs. Maclean was 
caused by her having taken an over-dose of prussic acid, 
which, from evidence, it appeared she had been in the habit 
of using as a remedy for spasmodic affections, to which 
she was subject.” iciiieiiti 
By a curious coincidence, the following sweet poem from 
her pen was published in the ‘New Monthly Magazine’ on 
the morning of the day upon which the news of her death 
reached London : —_ 
THE POLAR STAR. 
BY L. Es Le 
This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes, I watched 
it sink lower and lower every night, till at last it disappeared. 
A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light ; 
How many planets are on high! 
But that has left the night. 
I miss its bright familiar face; 
It was a friend to me, 
Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 
It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land, 
And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand. 
It seemed to answer to my thought: 
It called the past to mind, 
And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left behind. 


The voyage it lights no longer ends 
n, on a foreign shore; 

How can I but recall the friends 
Whom I may see no more? 
Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain? 

Yet strong the omen in my ees 
That says—We meet again; 

Meet with a deeper, dearer love; 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove— 
Friends, home, and native earth. 

Thou lovely polar star!—mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 

But thou hast sunk beneath the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 

Farewell !—Ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light: 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write! 

Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be; 

Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 

Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 

little needed too!— 

My friends ! I need not look beyond 

My heart to look for you! 


THE LATE MRS. MACLEAN—L. E. L. 
To the Editor of the London Times : 

Sir—As I find there are some painful surmises in reference 
to the melancholy death of Mrs. Maclean, I presume to re- 
quest your insertion of the accompanying letter. It is probably 
one of the two she wrote the night before her decease; for, 

without date, it came to me asa ‘ship letter,’ and 
not by private hand, and I did rot receive it until I had read 
the mournful intelligence in your paper. It is unnecessary to 
direct attention to its cheerful and healthy tone; to me it is 
evidence that for the first time during a life of labor, anxiety, 


and pain, for such hers undoubtedly was, her hopes of ease 
Gall Sngidinens oesb obeng end well oouabe’. A mysterious 
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ety of one of its brightest ornaments. She will be lamented 
by millions, to whose enjoyments she so aay Seeman 


but to her private friends the loss is one to which language 
can give no expression. 
I have the or to be, sir, your obliged servant, 


Anna Maria Hatt, 
The Rosery, 12, Gloucester-road, Old Brompton. 


‘* My dearest Mrs. Hall—I must send you one of my earli- 
est epistles from the Tropics, and as a ship is just sailing, I 
will write, though it can only be a few hurried lines. I can 
tell you my whole voyage in three words—six weeks’ sea-sick- 
ness—but I am now as well as possible, and have been ever 
since I landed. The castle is a very noble building, and all 
the rooms large and cool, while some would be pretty eveu 
in England; that where I am writing is painted a deep blue, 
with some splendid engravings; indeed, fine prints seem quite 
a passion with the gentlemen here. Mr. Maclean’s library 
is fitted up with bookcases of African mahogany, and por- 
traits of distinguished authors; I, however, never approach 
it without due preparation and humility, so crowded is it with 
scientific instruments, telescopes, chronometers, lavameters, 
gasometers, &c., none of which may be touched by hands 
profane. On three sides the batteries are dashed against by 
the waves; on the fourth is a splendid land view; the hills 
are covered to the top with what we should call weed, but is 
here called bush. This dense mass of green is varied by some 
large handsome white houses, belonging to different gentle- 
men, and on two of the hights are small forts built by Mr. 
Maclean. The cocoa-trees with their long fan-like leaves are 
very beautiful. The natives seem both obliging and intelli- 
gent, and look very picturesque, with their fine dark figures, 
with pieces of the country cloth flung round them; they seem 
to have an excellent ear for music; the band plays all the old 
popular airs, which they have caught from some chance hear- 
ing. The servants are very tolerable but they take so many 
to work. The prisoners do the scouring, and fancy three men 
cleaning a room that an old woman in England would do in 
an hour! besides the soldier who stands by, his bayonet drawn 
in his hand. All my troubles have been of a house-keeping 
kind, and no one could begin on a more plentiful stock of igno- 
rance than myself; however, like Sinbad the sailor in the 
cavern, I begin to see light. I have numbered and labelled 
my keys, their name is Legion, and every morning I take my 
way to the store, give out flour, sugar, butter, &c., and am 
learning to scold if I see any dust, or miss the customary pol- 
ish on the tables; I am actually getting the steward of the 
ship, who is my right-hand, to teach me how to make pastry; 
I will report progression in the next; we live almost entirely 
on ducks and chickens; if a sheep be killed, it must be eaten 
the same day; the bread is very good, palm wine being used 
for yeast, and yams are an excellent substitute for potatoes. 
The fruit generally is too sweet for my liking, but the oranges 
and pine apples are delicious. You cannot think the com- 
plete seclusion in which I live, but I have a great resource in 
writing, and I am very well and very happy; but I think even 
more than I expected, if that be possible, of my English friends. 
It was almost like seeing something alive when I saw ‘ The 
Bucanier’ and ‘ The Outlaw’ side by side in Mr. Maclean’s 
library; I cannot tell you the — it gave me. Do tell 
Mr. Hall that every day I find the books of gems greater 
treasures, I refer to them perpetually; I have been busy with 
what I hope you will like—essays from Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, to illustrate a set of Heath’s portraits; I believe they 
are to appear every fortnight next yeer. Give my kindest 
love to Mrs. Fielding and Mr. Hall, and believe ever, 


“Your truly affectionate, uy pg, (Lanpon*) Mactan. 
“T shall not forget the shells.” 


[The name had been written ‘ L. E. Landon ;’ bat the word 
‘ Landon’ was erased, and that of ‘ Maclean’ substituted. ] 
= “You see how difficult it is to leave off an old custom.” 





> The following are the last published pieces from the pen of the 

lamented Mrs. Maclean : 

The Poetry of Schloss’s Gnglish Bijou Almanac, 
for 1839.—BY L. E. L. 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
A widow with an only child, 
The mother of our queen; 
A stranger in a foreign land, 
Thy lot bas various been. 
How many claims attend with thee 
Upon a nations sympathy ! 
How many anxious watching hours 
Thy Mother’s heart has known, 
Before the blossom was a flower— 
The orphan on a throne! 
Ah! may a glorious future wait 
On thee—thy child—and England’s fate! 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 
Yet on the haunted canvass dwells 
The beauty of that face, 
Which art’s departed master held 
His sweetest task to trace; 





dispensation of Providence has deprived literature and seci- 








None see it but are prisoners held 
In its strong toil of grace: 


—_— ey 
Nature, thy fairy godmother, 


Has lavished, for thy part, 
A prodigality of gifts 
To make thee what thou art: 
The lovely face, the gifted mind, 
The kind and generous heart. 


PASTA. 
I see thee, with thy night-black hair 
Flung wild and loose in thy despair; 
Upraised are thy imploring hands 
To heaven, which yet thy prayer withstands: 
And in thy deep and flashing eye , 
Is passion’s utter agony. 
A Grecian statue dost thou seem, 
Wrought up in some tumultuous dream; 
While in the music of thy tone 
Is every thrill to sorrow known. 
Queen art thou—and still must be queen, 
While one heart keeps thy haunting scene, 


WELLINGTON. 

The conqueror of a thousand fields ! 
Not as in olden time, 

When carnage urged its crimson path, 
And conquest was a crime— 

But in a universal war 
For every right sublime. 

The laurel that he wears should have 
In English hearts its birth; 

His victories kept inviolate 
Our island’s sacred earth; 

They were the glorious ransom given 
For every English hearth. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
Thy hand is cold!—thy colors weave 
Their graceful lines no more! 
Yet, painter of each lovely face 
That lit our island shore, 
These faces from the canvass shine, 
And haunt us still with thee and thine. 


Hero and beauty—all who flung 
Their spell around their day— 
Owe to thy pencil memories 
That will not pass away ; 
The past—the present seems to be, 
Thanks to thy art and thee ! 


BEETHOVEN. 
A stately and a solemn song, 
Such as tke evening winds prolong 
In some cathedral aisle, 
When holy hope and lofty though:, 
From the soul’s deep recesses brought, 
Attend the hymn the while. 
There mingle with thy glorious strain 
No common fancies light and vain ; 
Thy spirit was enshrined— 
Thy chords were thoughts—thy notes were given 
To all that links this earth with heaven, 
Musician of the mind! 


FAREWELL. 
My little fairy chronicle, 
The prettiest of my tasks, farewell! 
Ere other eyes shall meet this line, 
Far other records will be mine; 
How many miles of trackless sea 
Will roll between my land and me! 


I said thine elfin almanac 

Should call all pleasant hours back ; 
Amid those pleasant hours, will none 
Think kindly on what I have done? 
Then, fairy page, I leave with thee 
Some memory of my songs and me. 


Tae Gutr Stream.—The remarkable current betweet 
the Bahamas and the American coast, called by navigators 
the Gulf Stream, is that which passes through the Gulf 
Florida, running to the North-east with considerable velocity. 
It crosses the Atlantic in an Easterly direction, sweeps along 
the shores of the Azores, and turns towards the straits of 
of Gibraltar and the island of Madeira. Its track across the 
Western Ocean may always be distinguished by the higher 
perature of the waters, their deep blue color, the quantity 
sea-weed floating on their surface, and by the heat of the su 
rounding atmosphere. The steadiness with which substan 
thrown into this stream are carried onward in its cours, ¥ 
strikingly illustrated by the recorded fact, that towards t 
close of the fifteenth century, before Europeans were 
ed with the existence of America, two bodies of an unk? 
race of men were cast on the shores of the Azores, and 
of the indigenous cane of the West Indies were y 
the same current to the little island of Porto Santo. of 
circumstances are said to have strengthened Columbus 
conclusions with respect to the existence of a Wester 
tinent, and to have led to his subsequent 
of the New World. 
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* From the Londo» Court Gazette. || to be d 


NEW-YEAR IN_THE COUNTRY, 
PART I.—THE HONEYMOON, 

“ Harry, how delightful this is—really, quite a pic- 
aie bes ny skies of Italy, with its marble nl rae | 
its silver lakes, have nothing that can compare with one of 
the old, ancestral halls of dear, delightful, smiling England.” 

“ And yet you admired Italy, grew quite eloquent on 
its ruined fanes, and falling temples, and classic pulars. I 
think you were even guilty of the sin of poetising.’ 

“ Ab, but I had never seen your country-seat, with its mag- 
nificent range of trees, and its green parks with the tame deer, 
and the white cottages of your contented peasantry; and, in 
short, are lay here, and do I not like any place with you, 
tab ow Laura! and so you are pleased with this our 
first New-Year in the country. I wonder if it will be the same 


is time ten ae 
a Joubt it?” : 

“You know it has been our family’s custom to spend the 
New-Year here from time immemorial.” 

“ Ah, how pleasant! and I hope we shall have no intruders 
on our happiness—no calls from country neighbors—to annoy 
us with ions they do n’t feel, and affect a sympa- 
thy with pursuits they can’t understand.” 

There was something pleasant in all this pretty interchange 
of atfection—for Mrs. St. Aubyn was a bride, and felt all the 
enthusiasm she affected. In a well-assorted union, the first 
few months of marriage form the spring-time of the heart— 
and Mr. and Mrs. St. Aubyn flattered themselves that, how- 
ever dull the time and however few the visiters, there would 
be nothing dull to them in a ‘ New-Year in the Country.’ 

Mrs. St. Aubyn had been the belle of the season. No party 
was perfect without her. No ball went off with eclat unless 
her figure enlivened the scene; and, worse than all, no men 
were to be met where she was not. When chance, or rather 
the despotism of love, threw her in the way of Harry St. Au- 
byn, himself one of the best matches of the dio, Oop both 
fell in love, lived upon chicken and sighs for a considerable 
time, talked sentiment like a French milliner, grew most 
lugubriously pale and very thin, and finished by dashing off 
to Gretna in a coaci: and six, returning to town in triumph, 
the hero’ and heroine of the season—made mistress of Harry 
St. Aubyn’s vast estates, accumulated during his minority, 
can we wonder at the lavish affection displayed by both bride 
and bridegroom ? 

“ And how beautiful,” said Mr. H. St. Aubyn, as they con- 
tinued the conversation which our digression has interrupted, 
“how beautiful will be the long winter evenings, with your 
sweet guitar and your sweeter voice! We shall never know 
a dull hour.” 

“Yes! and then there will be that hateful season, when all 
our time must be passed in town in ball-going and Almacks, 
and fétes champetres; and I shall be” —— 

“So admired, dearest.” 

“ And you will be”—— 

“Quite jealous, if that pretty face smiles on any one save 
me,” 

“Dear, dear Harry, shall I sing to you my last new ." 

And then the light-hearted bride, after acl omdauhe 
over the strings, sang the following—need we say she was 
rewarded with an affectionate kiss ? 

SONG. 

We part—no, on my word we must— 
I really won’t allow 

That day by day, with Clarence Gray, 
You smile, and sigh, and vow ! 

Of course, I know, to lose your beau 
Will cut you to the core— 

But send me all my presents back : 
We part, to meet no more! 

The days we spent with Lady Ghent, 
The masque, the rout, the ball— 

Our evening walks, our morning talks, 
He ’s now forgotten all. 

Ishall be very happy, but 
Your happiness is o’er; 

Oh, no, I cannot break my word— 
We part to meet no more! 


_And thus did the two young dreamers while away the 
time, and in the plentitude of their affection deem that all the 
meceeding ones would be like “ their first New-Year in the 


’ PART IL.—TEN YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Time has dealt ay Se ome hero and heroine, and as 
they sate, at the end o} the season, in ae 
mausion in Belgrave Square, you would scarcely have 
»<T had passed over their - The lady’s 
were peeping from the velvet slippers which en- 
clased them, but in her countenance there was somethi 
} a _ ee See 

ears Ago ; as speaks there is a decision in 
‘ae which then it (fortunately) wanted. 
Mr. St. Aubyn, it ’s quite absurd. The Duke 
ae asked us to spend the New-Year with him, amid the fes- 
ities of W—— Castle; and instead of going there, I’m 
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ragged to your nasty. dull country-seat, because it has 
been your custom to do so!” 

“T tell you, madam,”"—(he never said Laura new)—“ that 
go to Aubyn Hall I will; but you seem to have forgotten your 
penchant for the place during the honey-moon.” 

“ Without any company to enliven us?” put in the lady. 

“ But shall not I be there?” and as he spoke he mimicked 
the tones of her voice. 

“Not a prospect worth admiring,” continued the incensed 


ly: 

“What! have you forgotten ‘the magnificent range of 
trees,’ and its ‘ green park with its tame deer’?”’ 

“ And its hum-drum country neighbors !” retorted Mrs. St. 
Aubyn. 

“Ah! but you forget its ‘ pretty white cottages’ and its 
‘contented peasantry’!”’ 

“A nasty, dull. foggy place!” and Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
— cheek looked prettier under the influence of her rising 
color. 

“What! in ‘ dear, delightful, smiling England’?” 

* Really, this is too ae my words thrown 
in my teeth in this way; but I ’m determined I won't go!” 

“ And I’m determined that I wild go.” 

“ Tt ’s shameful—I, who uever crossed you.” 

“Except about a ‘ New-Year in the Country.’ ” 

“*T, who brought you a fortune” 

‘* And spent twice as much the first year!” 

“Who made your house the most fashionable in town?” 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding all these numerous obligations,” returned 
Mr. St. Aubyn, leisurely rising, and murmuring with the most 
provoking calmnless— 

‘Pray, Goody, please to moderate ;’ 
“ notwithstanding all these obligations, you will find that you 
will spend the next as you have spent all the last New-Year’s 
days—in the Country.” 








From the Lendon Quarterly Review. 
ON THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 

’ It seems to be strangely forgotten, by people who criticise 
theatrical performances, that not only the composition, but 
the representation of the drama, is an art, and a very compli- 
cated one, requiring, for the due comprehension and appreci- 
ation of it, a combination of faculties and experience, certainly 
not less, perhaps considerably greater, than are needed for a 
just estimate of the efforts of an artist in any other depart- 
ment. Whatever of taste and of cultivation is requisite to 
form an opinion upon painting, sculpture, architecture, deco- 
ration, is requisite to judge accurately of the scenic art, which 
combines all these, and combines with them those two other 
‘subtle and evanescent elements—motion and speech. - The 
picture on canvass will wait for examination, re-examination, 
reflection. The critic who doubts (we s not of coxcombs 
who never doubt at all) may pause, and return, and decide 
after deliberation. But the picture on the stage—the passion 
expressed in countenance, voice, and gesture—this deep and 


also with the lighter representations, with the graces, and 
with the manners, that flit along the scene. Unless the critic 
can catch them living as they rise, and in the one moment of 
their rising—unless he has principles of judgement ready 
stored in his mind to which each swiftly succeeding impression 
can be referred as it passes—he is not a skilful guide, nor a 
competent reporter. Thus ithappens that persons possessing 
naturally fine faculties (but unaccustomed to the theatre, ) are 
often far less accurate judges of scenic talent than people of 
much inferior capacities, who, by long connexion with the 
stage expression, have acquired a general acquaintance with 
— tic effects, and fixed a certain standard of them in their 
minds. 

The criticism of the stage; then, requires not only a famili- 
arity with the general principles of art, an eye for form and 
grace and color, and a correct and susceptible ear, but a con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, and a long attention to the 
working of the passions in the vast variety of gesture, tone, 
and countenance, by which different men betray, or subdue, 
or dissemble them. This variety in the expression of passion 
is complicated also by accidental cir t all of which 
demand a certain knowledge and a certain calculation of their 
effects. The same passion, in two persons of the same natural 
character, presents a totally different aspect, according to the 
society and sphere of life in which those two persons have re- 
spectively lived. We remember to have heard Mr. Kemble 
say, when somebody was referring to the common story, that 
Garrick had collected the beauties of his Lear from a visit to 
Bedlam: “ The excellence of Garrick’s Lear, as I —— 
was not that it represented ordinary madness, but it re- 

ted the madness of a dethroned king. It might have 

& most accurate copy of the general distortions of the 
patients in Bedlam, without bearing resemblance to the 
reyal and poetical lunatic of Shakspere.”” Such considerations 
as very , we admit, have poe ae +, qrorticd der — have 

great reputations, who, i 

eep-alerdearadian effects of nature, cared little whoa 
their nature was truly that of the character in hand. In fact, 
saay ganeagel, Ue tanse Wathy Wen te obs sndaeneel Gp 
f more likely was it to be recogni , 

wb en home to, the large majority of their audience. 








There is a wide range of sounds and abrupt mo- 


rapid tide of feeling—wait for no observer's leisure. So it is || P 


I to hhie'miotress if he abandons her. 





tions, pluckings of the hair, galvanizings of the fingers, rub- 
bings of the breast, growlings, graspings, and gurglings in the 
throat, which, under strong emotion, would break forth from 
men of almost all kinds in the ruder states of society and 
manners. The higher ranks of every civilized community 
have banished these unseemly expressions from their circles 
and habits, which now, therefore, in all the refined and heroic 
characters, have ceased to be appropriate or true; but they 
are always to be seen among the lower orders of people when 
excitement runs high; and as this is the exhibition of passion 
which the greatest number of every audience have seen in real 
life, it is the sort of passion which the greatest number think 
most natural.on the stage—without considering that what is 
a natural expression of feeling in an aleh brawl, becomes 
grossly unnatural in a dispute of honor between educated men. 

When the allied sovereigns, during their visit to England, 
were entertained at the Mansion-house, a little statue of Na- 
poleon, beautifully executed in confectionery, was handed 
round among the principal guests. The Emperors looked at 
it calmly, and said some passing word of Bonaparte’s fallen 
fortunes; but the Cossack Platoff clenched his teeth, and 
growled at the model of his vanquished enemy, as a terrier 
would at a caged rat. The — tn fashion has been too 
much to reduce all characters, however elevated, and even 
heroic, to the Platoff or terrier level; and, unquestionably, if 
this principle be once admitted as the true one, and the higher 
distinctions of character swept away, to let in a low universal 
average of nature, instead of preserving the wonderful and 
beautiful varieties of degree and modification which exist in 
actual life, from its lowest note to the top of its compass, 
acting becomes a much easier art and criticism a much more 
ordinary science. Nor is it merely with respect to the actor’s 
conception that inexperienced critics are in danger of mislead- 
ing them and their follewe:s: they are as liable to error 
about the execution as about the design; for it is not only 
possible that an actor may represent a higher personage with 
too low a tone of habits and feelings, but probable, also, that 
he may overdo even a character of lower life, as by copying 
too minutely, even though quite accurately, some physical 
coarseness or vulgar passion. Such excesses are not within 
the proper design of dramatic poetry, whose province is to 
select and combine, for scenic representation, the beauties of 
natural emotion, and not to draw into observation what is in- 
trinsically disgusting, however natural it may be. Then, 
what the author should aim at, the actor should second, and 
not strive to get a separate and illegitimate attention for him- 
self, by outrunning and overflowing the character entrusted to 
him. The favorite maxim of Mrs. Siddons, who studied her 
art as an artist, and could give a reason for her expression of 
every clause and sage of every part she played, was that 
particular instruction of Hamlet to the players, wherein he 
tells them, ‘In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, 
whirlwind, of your passion, you must acquire and beget @ 
temperance, that may give it smoothness.’ — All this, and 
much more, a dramatic critic should know, and keep ever 
resent to his mind; and we only forbear to press the sub- 
ject further, from the fear that our readers, remembering 
Rasselas’s interruption of Imlac in the enumeration of the 
requisites for a poet, should jump to the conviction that no 
man can ever be a theatrical critic. 











Frorat Emsiems.—The language of flowers is so elegant 
an amusement, that we select a few of the most interesting 
embiems for the gratification of our fair readers: 

Beauty—The Rose.—This queen of flowers is considered 
the pride of Flora, and the emblem of beaaty in every part of 
the globe. vy 

Calumny—Madder.—This plant, so ess@miial to dyers and 
calico printers, is made the emblem of calumny, since it 
leaves so permanent a stain on the purest cloth. 

Coquetry—the Yellow Day Lily.—This fragile beauty is, 
— to represent coquetry, as its flowers seldom last a second 

ay. 

Cintage—the Black Poplar.—The poplar was dedicated 
to Hercules, in consequence of his destroying Cacus, in a situ- 
ation where these trees abounded. 

Declaration of Affection—Tulip.—The tulip has, from 
time immemorial, been made the emblem by which a young 
Persian makes a declaration of his attachment. 

Diffidence—Cyclamen..—As modest diffidence adds attrac- 
tion to beauty, so does this graceful flower engage, qyr notice 
by its unassuming carriage ; for the cyclamen, nth 
pands its petals in an upright direction, never rears if, 
to the sun. The Romish church has dedicated this flower to, 
Saint 


Romauld. 
aap Shes . Rush.—This plant, so proverbial for its plia- 
bility, is the most applicable symbol of docility. 
Durability—Dogwood, or Corpél. Tree.—The firm and 
lasting nature of this wood has caused it to be made the type 
of duration. 
Fidelity— Wall Speedwell.—This beautiful laste which 
attaches itself to old walls, is the symbol-of fidelity. This 
plant is dedicated to St. Simeen of Jerusalem. es: EY 
Forsaken—the Lilac.—The Eastern nations, from 
this beautiful shrub was originally t, use the liletihy 
the emblem of the forsaken, as it is the the lover offers 
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REMEMBER ME. 

I bring no chain of rarest worth— 

No coral from the deep sea-cave— 
No gem long hid within the earth, 

To shine where now those tresses wave; 
A gift more precious, far, is mine, 

Than sparkling gem from earth or sea+ 
This treasury of thought—’tis thine; 

The boon it asks—‘ Remember me.” 
I may not, here, usurp the 

To court the breath of fleeting fame; 
Enough for me, in afterage, 

If in thy memory lives my name. 
In other years, or distant climes— 
‘ Whate gary ewe fate may be, 

to “gone times 

by dwelleth reas Remember me.’ 


* Remember me !’—how few, how short 
Those touching words—that little spell! 
What thoughts uprise—what visions throng 
In wakened fancy’s holiest cell4 
They tell of many a chance to come; 
ay every chance bring joy to thee! 
In pleasure’s light, or serrow’s gloom— 
In weal—in wo—‘ Remember me.’ 


MAGAZINE DAY. 

The most remarkable period in modern bookselling is the 
trade in periodical literature. ‘Magazine Day’ is a sort of 
monthly era in the history of a London bookseller. The or- 
ders for the forthcoming numbers of the various periodicals 
which he is in the habit of receiving for some days previously, 
keep it constantly in his mind’s eye; and whenit does arrive, 
the great contest among the trade is, who shall be able to sup- 

ly their customers earliest. Magazine Day can only be said 

irly to commence about half-past nine o’clock, and before 
twelve you will see the various periodicals in the windows of 
of every retail bookseller throughout the length and breadth 
of the metropolis. Perhaps in no other instance, that of news- 
papers alone excepted, is an article so rapidly circulated over 
town, as is periodical literature on that day. The point from 
which the magazines and other periodicals all start, when their 
distribution is about to take place, 1s, as in the case of larger 
works, Paternoster-row; which, with that fondness for brevity 
of expression, so characteristic of the people of London, is 
invariably called ‘The Row.’ The actual publishers of peri- 
odicals have, properly speaking, nothing to do with the sale 
of their respective works on Magazine Day, and they seldom 
have even any idea of the actual number sold of their own 
publications on that day. The quantity of business which 
some of the larger houses go through on Magazine day is im- 
mense. I know one house which draws, on an average, from 
£1,000 to £1,500. Only fancy the number of periodicals, 
varying from twopence to three shillings and sixpence, which 
must be turned over from the shelves of this establishment to 
the hands of the purchasers, before such a sum of money 
could be taken! The constant bustle kept up from morning 
till night, in these wholesale houses, exceeds any thing of 
which a person who has not witnessed it could form any con- 
ception. The premises are full of young men and boys, all 
struggling for a priority of ‘supply.’ I have often seen as 
many as fifty or sixty, wedged intoa shop of the ordinary size. 
To a person unacquainted with such matters, who chanced to 
spend a few minutes ina large house in the Row on Magazine 
Day, all that he heard would be quite unintelligible. The 
individuals ordering periodicals scarcely ever call the periodi- 
cals they wish to procure by their proper names. The love 
of brevity, to which I have already referred, is observable in 
every word they utter. The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ never 
gets any other name than the ‘Gents.’ ‘ Tait’s Magazine’ is 
simply ‘ Tait.’ The ‘ New Monthly Magazine’ is the ‘ New 
Month.’ The ‘ Metropolitan Magazine’ is abbreviated to the 
first three letters, with the addition of ans. The ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ is the ‘Ency Brit.’ The ‘Court Magazine’ 
is the ‘Courts.’ The ‘ Ladies Magazine and Museum’ is re- 
duced to the dissyllable of ‘ Ladies;’ so that it is quite com- 
mon to hear one person sing out in one breath, ‘two Gents,’ 
‘ six Taits,’ ‘four Blackwoods.’ I have said that Magazine 





Day is a sort of era in the history of the bibliopolic trade ; so || 


it is also in that of another class of persons: I mean authors 
of books and contributors to periodicals. Every Magazine 
Day, by ten o’clock, authors are attracted to the Row from 
all parts of the metropolis, to see what is said of their pro- 
ductions in the literary notices; while contributors, or rather 
would be contributors, are drawn to the same locality, to see 
whether their articles are inserted, or whether they can read 
their fate in notices to correspondents. Neither authors who 
expect their books to be reviewed, nor candidates for admis- 
sion into magazines, have resolution to wait til the periodi- 
cals are regularly published. Their anxiety to ascertain their 
doom is, in such cases, so intense, that they will rather walk 
from the most distant parts of Londonto the Row—the maga- 
zines being there first seen—than wait for two or three hours 
till brought to them. When the result is agreeable, they do 
net regret their early rising, or the distance they have walked; 
when itis otherwise, they reproach themselves with their folly, 
in having tormented themselves befere the time. ine 
Day is not confined to the metropolitan circulation of periodi- 
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cal literature. On that day, works of this class are collected 
for all parts of the country, and sent off in packages by the 
earliest conveyance. Since the late establishment of steam 
communication between London and almost every ay of any 
im in the kingdom, the periodicals which first see the 
light in the row, on Magazine Day, are in the hands of read- 
ers, in the remotest part of the country, in less than a week. 
The quantity of literature thus sent off, in monthly parcels, to 
the country is immense, and has been vastly increased since 
the introduction of cheap publications into the bibliopolic 
market. Travels in Town. 


A VISIT TO THOMAS MOORE. 

In the summer I paid a visit to Mr. Anacreon Moore, 
when he resided at Mayfield Cottage, Derbyshire. He met 
me at the bridge-foot, where I alighted from the coach, a lit- 
tle beyond Ashbourn, and took me a near way over the fields. 

we came to the top of the hill which commanded a 
view of the spangled vale below, I exclaimed, 

‘I can tell, by that smoke that so gracefully curls 

Above the green elms, that your cottage is near!’ 

He was pleased with the quotation, and we stopped a few 
minutes to survey the richness of the landscape. On arriving, 
it was delightful to be welcomed by his graceful wife, who 
was assiduous in entertaining her company. The condition 
imposed upon his visitors was to tarry with him only a certain 
number of days, having but one spare nest, which was to re- 
ceive another bird the moment the former had flown. Another 
stipulation was, that immediately after breakfast he should 
be left alone till within an hour of dinner; he was then de- 
voted to you for the remainder of the day. As he was de- 
sirous of showing me the country, he broke through his plan, 
and formed a pic-nic party, with a neighboring family, for the 
next day. His object was to show me the romantic district, 
Dovedale, not more than two or three miles from his abode. 
The morning was fine, and we had an ass to the pro- 
visions. We proceeded by the way of Okeover Hall, and I 
was treated with a sight of that exquisite painting, the Ma- 
donna by Raphael. In our walk the most beautiful spots were 
pointed out by the bard. When we lolled round our table- 
cloth, spread upon a luxuriant bank by the murmuring Dove, 
it was delightful to hear the tone of his voice. He felt in- 
spired amid the scenery, and, having passed the live-long day, 
we left the happy valley with reluctance, to stroll home in 
theevening. The next morning I was shown into the library, 
and, while there, a letter came from Mr. Jeffrey, compliment- 
ing him upon the learned review of the Fathers which he had 
written for the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ So much erudition was 
displayed in that article, that the Editor sent him a carte 
blanche, pressing him to choose his own subject, and he 
should not be surprised if his next communication was a 
learned disquisition on astronomy. He put into my hands a 
MS. book, in the handwriting of Lord Byron, a memorial of 
his extraordinary life. I had scarcely feasted my eyes many 
seconds, when a carriage drove up, full of ladies, to make a 
morning call. He said—‘‘I must take this book from you; 
I dare not let it lie about.” It was instantly put under lock 
and key. ‘Music and Friends’—a new work. 








FascinaT10on.—The sympathetic power of fascination is a 
most unaccountable phenomenon. It is well known that in 
regions infested with venomous snakes, there are persons en- 
dowed both by nature and by art with the power of disarming 
the reptile of his poisonous capacities. The ancient Cyrenaica 
was overrun with poisonous serpents, and the Pshilli were a 
tribe gifted with this faculty. Bruce informs us, that all the 
blacks in the kingdom of Senaar are perfectly armed by na- 
ture against the bite of either scorpion or viper. They take 
the cerastes, or horned serpent, (one of the most venomous 
of the viper tribe, ) in their hands at all times, put them in their 
bosoms, and throw them to one another as children do apples 
or balls; during which sport the serpents are seldom irritated 
to bite, and when they do, no mischief ensues from the wound, 
It is said that this power is derived from the practice of chew- 
ing certain plants, and this ~ ae the fact; these sub- 
stances may impregnate the body with some quality obnoxious 
to the reptile. The same traveler has given an account of 
several of these roots. In South America a similar practice 
| prevails; and a curious memoir on the subject was drawn up 
by Don Pedro d’Orbies y Vargas, detailing various experi- 
ments. He informs us that the plant thus employed is the 
vejuco de gauco, hence denominated from its having been ob- 
served that the bird of that name, also called the serpent- 
hawk, usually sucked the juice of this plant before his attacks 
upon poisonous sepents. Prepared by drinking a small por- 
tion of this juice, inoculating themselves with it, by rubbing 
it upon punctures in the skin, Don Pedro himself, and all his 
domestics, were accustomed to venture into the fields, and 
fearlessly seize the most venomous of the tribe. Acrell, ip 
the Amanitates Academica, informs us that the Senega pos- 
sesses a similar power. The power of fascinating serpents is 
so great, that, according to Bruce, they sicken the moment 
they are laid hold of, and are as exhausted by this invisible 
power, as thaygh they had: been struck by lightning, or an 
electrical battery. Dr. Mead, and Smith Barton, of Phila- 
delphia, endeavor to explain this power by the influence of 
terror. This supposition, however, is not correct, since the 
serpent will injure one man, not another, if the latter is 
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gifted with this faculty and the former one is not. Thieves 


have been known,to the power of quieti 
and keeping them sthent’ diag thot denredattan ‘vrs 
crantz informs us that the Laplanders can instantly divery { 
the most furious dog, and oblige him to fly from them with 
every expression of terror. Several h bee 
peared at various periods possessing the same art, and ik 
would make the wildest horse follow them as tamely as they 
and lie down at theirbidding. It is most probable that wet 
charmers derive their power from some natural or artificial 
emanation. The most singular power of fascination is, 
haps, that exhibited by the jugglers of Egypt, who, by merely 
pressing the serpent called haje on the neck, stiffen the 
tile to such a degree, that they can wave it like a rod, ms 
Curiosities of Medical Experience 
Sincutar Discovery or a SusTERRANEOUS Bunning, 
Several excavations having recently been made along the line 
of the Eastern Counties Railway, an interesting di 
took place last Juesday, a few fect below the surface, in a 
building of curions construction, and apparently of great an- 
tiquity. The form of this building, so far as the breadth of 
the railway uncovers, is circular, and at first sight seemed to 
consist of vast masses of sandstone thrown rudely together 
without any ape motive or design; but on removing 
a quantity of the stones, an aperture was found nearly four 
feet wide and five deep, which seemed to have been carried 
to the entire circle of the building, (about 50 feet,) and to 
have gradually widened as it receded from the moss side 
This part, however, being still covered with the thick slopi 
bank of earth, which is not likely to be removed, its real di. 
mensions cannot be correctly ascertained. The sides of this 
subterraneous cave are supported by hnge whin-stones, placed 
on end, which must have been brought from a distance with 
immense labor. The roof consists of long stones, partly gn. 
nite and sandstone, placed transversely ; and among these are 
a number of other stones, crammed endways, bearing some 
resemblance to the convex. side of an arch before the inter. 
stices are filled up. No chisel, hammer, or cement, would 
appear to have been used in its construction. Most of the 
stones are of a dark, smoky ¢olor; but no certain marks of 
fire have been ebserved upon them. Portions of a hand-mill, 
found among the rubbish, form the only domestic utensil yet 
discovered. It was supposed by some gentlemen who were 
on the spot that this lonely tenement was a relic of the ancient 
Druids. London Court Gazette, 


Tue Coptic Scripturrs.—Our readers are aware how im- 
portant an increased acquaintance with any remains of Coptic 
learning, and especially of versions of the Scriptures, is to the 
further elucidations of Egyptian history from papyrian inseri 
tions, end also to the confirmed accuracy of the book avila 
the Christian religion is founded ; and it will gratify them to 
be informed that the Rev. H. Tattam, of Bedford, has pro- 
ceeded on a mission to Egypt, in order to examine and collate 
all accessible manuscripts in the monasteries of that country 
(and afterwards in Italy) to perfect the Coptic Bible be has 
long been preparing for publication. Mr. Tattam sailed from 
Marseilles on the 1st October, and was to leave Cairo on the 
13th of November, on his way to Upper Egypt, where many 
such MSS. as he is desirous to consult are believed to be pre- 
served in the religious houses of long past ages. Already in 
Cairo itself Mr. Tattam’s zeal has been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Lamentations, in the 
Coptic language, and we have no doubt but that the treasures 
of the upper provinces will amply reward his labors. 

London Literary Gazette. 


Privz.—Two little boys were going along the street. One 
of them had a new fur cap, and being very proud of it, said 
to the other, “‘ See whata nice cap I ’ve got; to which the 
other replied, “La! you need n’t make so much fuss about 
it; the ‘coon and the otter had that fur afore you, and was'st 
half so proud of it.”—Thus it is with humen nature. We: 
pride ourselves upon fine dwellings and rich clothing; but 
seldom reflect that the little busy bee builds a far more 
fect house than we can do, and the lily of the valley islothec 
in more beautiful drapery than we can weave. How little is 
there upon earth to feed the pride of thoughtful man! 


Cincinnati 














Directions ror Reapine.—The following lines are from 
an English paper, and refer entirely to the English ministry. 
It will be seen at once that they do not apply to the Goverr 
ment of this country : 

Tim reads his paper, but is still in doubt; 
“ What,” he exclaims, “are ministers abaut?’ 
“Tf their misdoings,” said a friend, “ you 'd know, 
The.column headed ‘Robberies’ will show ; 
But if their one good deed to learn you ‘re bent, 
See, marked in capitals, ‘An Accident*!” 


A Cross-GRAINED ANSWER TO A Cross-question.A 
humorous fellow, a carpenter, being summoned as & 
on @ trial for an assault, one of the counsel, who was ¥7 
much given to brow-beat the evidence, asked bim what 
oe oe Si from to ies when mae oe 
strike laintiff ? carpenter answ' * ‘ 
five tachen and a half.” “Pray thee, fellow,” says the cm 
sel, “tow is it possible you can be so very exact a9 








tance?” “I thought,” says the carpenter, “ that somé J" 
or other might ask me, and so I measured it.” © 
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“Literature and Libels.—We have noticed a statement in 
geveral journals that James Watson ‘Webb, Editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer, has been indicted by the Grand Jury 
of Otsego County for a libel on James Fennimore Cooper.— 
That indictment and the circumstances from which it origin- 
ated are deserving of consideration. Let-us first look at the 
circumstances: 

James Fennimore Cooper is a writer of novels and James 
Watson Webb is the Editor of a public journal. Mr.Cooper 
has chosen American character and manners as the themes 
of some of his later productions, in which such character and 
manners have been made the theme of disparaging criticism 
and unsparing ridicule. It may be too much to say that 
American character as a whole has been subjected to such 
disparagement ; but so numerous and extensive are the classes 
thus depicted as to include nearly our whole people. The 
exceptions would be found barely sufficient to prove the rule. 
But the Editorial fraternity have especially been made the 
subject of aspersion by this author, and one of the most vul- 
gar and extravagant of the monstrous caricatures which dis- 
figure his pages is intended to set forth the unmatchable ig- 
norance, impudence and villany of Editorial Yankeeism. 

Col. Webb’is the Editor of a public journal, in which po- 
sition he is required to express his opinions of such new works 
as may, either from thei: intrinsic qualities or the standing of 
their authors, be deemed worthy of such attention. Regard- 
ing the representations of American character, or the charac- 
ter of certain classes of Americans, which appear in Mr. 
Cooper’s works as unjust,-injurious and malevolent, he has 
so stigmatized them in his columns, and his condemnation of 
the works is interspersed with reflections on the personal 
traits of the author. For these he is now called to answer 
on an indictment for libel. The question we would now con- 
sider is the propriety of these several proceedings. 

Does an author fairly subject himself to personal criticism 
by submitting a work to the public? Not necessarily, we are 
inclined to believe. But if he makes his work the channel of 
disparaging remarks upon others—whether individually or in 
masses—is not the case essentially altered? Should he con- 
demn a whole people as addicted to intemperance, would not 
bis own habits of intoxication, if such existed, be a legitimate 
theme of remark and censure? If he declared that the so- 
ciety of which he treated was morally corrupt, would not his 
his own immoralities, if such there were, beoome a fair subject 
ofcomment? If he made-his works the vehicle and the en- 
gine of his personal resentments, would not personal feeling 
be expected to enter somewhat into the criticism which they 
could hardly fail to call forth? And if he were to set up as 
& severe censor of manners and social usages, and to ridicule 
the pretensions of people without grandfathers, must he not 
rationally expect to have his manners scrutinized and his 
genealogy along with it? 

The writer of this has no feeling in regard to this contro- 
versy. Imbibing originally a strong admiration of Mr. Cooper's 
earlier works, he has endeavored to preserve it by reading 
sparingly of that author’s productions since he became the 
Victim of the monomania under which he still unhappily la- 
bors. Having perased ‘ The Monikins’ only to be thorough- 
ly convinced that the author is entirely out of his element in 
attempting the part of a social reformer or leader of ton, he 
has been content with such broken @eses as have casually 
reached him of that gentleman’s later works. He has 
scarcely penned a line of unfriendly criticism at any time, 
and never one of allusion to the personal traits of Mr. Cooper. 
But it can hardly be expeeted that the author of many such 
Portraitures as ‘Steadfast Dodge, Editor of the Active In- 
quirer,’ witl be universally alowed to screen himself from 
Tetribution en the ground that his libel is not aimed at one but 
hundreds. 


We have briefly considered the immunities, merely, of au- 
and critics respectively; we have now to express our 
regret that any titerary man should resort to the step taken 
by Mr. Cooper. Assuredly, the portion of this world’s goods 
Which falls to the share of the tribe is quite meagre enough 
without dividing it with the already overfed dispensers of law. 


, ae EDITORIAL~—POLITICAL. 


a __ 
If any individual of the genus has the raré fortune of finding 
his income above his necessities, let him bestow of his abund- 
‘ance on the famished multitude of his luckless brethren whose 
empty garrets bespeak the absence of good cheer. If an au- 
thor were flagrantly accused of some infamous crime, with 
such an array of circumstance that the public might be in- 
duced to credit the charge, it might possibly be advisable to 
sue for libel; but, as a general rule, he who lives by the pen 
should regard that as his appropriate weapon. To carry a 
controversy from the ‘press into the lew is to acknowledge 
either his own incompetency to wield his proper implement 
or the superiority of the courts of judicature to the high court 
of Public Opinion in which he is by right a practitioner. In 
the one case, he disparages ‘himself; in the other, his cloth. 
‘The genus irritable’ is already a settled designation of the 
fraternity of scribblers. Let us not add ridiculous, besotted, 
and self-belittling to the list of ourunflattering characteristics. 


Vircinia.—The election of a U. 8. Senator from ‘the 
Old Dominion’ fer six years ensuing was set down for 
Friday of last week. On that day the subject was accord- 
ingly taken up, but the whole of its session and a part of 
the next was consumed in nominations and in a debate 
thereon. Messrs. Mason, Tyler, and Rives were formally 
nominated and their claims eloquently set forth by their 
respective friends. Three ballotings only were had on 
Saturday, with the following result: 


Itt. Qd. Sd. 

For Hon. John Y. Mason,....Adm....66 67 67 
« John Tyler,........ Whig,..62 65 61 
os “ William C. Rives,..Cons...29 28 32 
Seattering..cccccccccccscccvccccsoes FG 4 


No choice. Qn Monday the election was again taken 


up, and the ballotings proceeded as follows: 

Ast. 2d. 3d. 
For Hon. John Y. Mason .... Adm...66...+++67++++++67 
«  &  Tohn Tyler 2.00 ce00 Whigs 470000047 eee dd 
as William C. Rives .+Cons...43......45..00+.51 
Soattering oc cccscccpcccccccncavece. Becccce Ascosee O 


On Tuesday, no vote for Senator was taken. The whole 
day was consumed in debate and in arrangements. Gov. 
Tyler was withdrawn and Gen. Baldwin and Speaker Gil- 
mer proposed by those Whigs who were hostile to Mr. 
Rives. The chances seem now in his favor. 

P. 8. Wednesday, six ballots: Rives-got up to 78 votes 
—83 needed to elect—no choice, and none probable. 


The General Election in Virginia takes place in April— 
simultaneously on the third Thursday, if the Legislature does 


“ 


in April of the respective Counties, as has been proposed.— 
A new Congressional Delegation, House of Delegates, and 
one-fourth of the Senate are to be chosen. As an unusal 
importance attaches to the result of this Election, we present 
a view of the present aspect of the Cungreesional canvass : 

In the Botetourt District, Rebert Craig of Montgomery 
Co., Adm., is a.candidate for re-election, apposed by Samuel 
McDowell Moore of Rockbridge Co., Opp. Result doubtful. 

In the Lynchburg District, Walter Coles of Pittsylvania 
Co., Adm., offers for re-election, and is apposed by Vincent 
Witcher of Pittsylvania, Opp. This is also a close District. 

In the Brunswick District, George C. Dromgoole of Bruns- 
wick Co., Adm., offers again, and John E. Shell has been 
nominated by a Whig Convention to yppose him. Chances 
in favor of Mr. Dromgoale. 

In the Petersburg District, Francis E. Rives of Southamp- 
ton, Adm., stands for re-election. A Whig Convention has 
been called to nominate an Opposition candidate ; Southamp- 
ton and Prince George Counties propose William Robert- 
son. Mr. Rives has large odds in his favor. 

In the Norfolk District, Francis Mallory, Opp., offers for 
re-election, and is again oppesed by Joel Holleman of Isle of 
Wight Co., Adm. This District is a very close one. 

In the Caroline District, Robert M. T. Hunter of Essex, 
elected as a Whig, but voting fur the Sub-Treasury and gen- 
arally acting with the Calhoun men, is again a candidate.— 
Robert Hord of Caroline, Whig, is proposed against him. 

In the Northern Neck District, John Taliaferro, Whig, is 
in the field for reélection, opposed by Dr. Grayson, Adm. 

In the District composed of the Counties of Loudoun, Fair- 
fax and Fauquier, Charles F. Mercer, Opp., is announced for 
reélection. Gen. McCarty, Opp.,isalso also announced. No 








Adm. candidate as yet. 


not revive the old method of voting an the several Court days | 
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———— 
In the Frederick District, a Convention has been called by 


each party to nominate a candidate to take the place of 
James M. Mason, the present Conservative incumbent. 

In the Fredericksburg District, Linn Banks of Madison, 
Adm., is announced as a candidate for re-eleetion, and Daniel 
F. Slaughter has been nominated by a Whig Convention. 
William Smith, a State Senator, who turned out Col. Slaugh- 
ter in 1836, has been proposed as an Adm. candidate, but 
probably will ‘not run. ‘ 

In the Albemarle District, James Garland, the present 
Conservative Member, offers again. No opposition so far.— 
An anonymous correspondent in the Richmond Enquirer has 
propounded a series of questions to him, full answers to which 
would develop his position in relation to the next Presiden- 
tial Election, and other party questions. Mr. Garland in re- 
ply has promised to answer them explicitly, “tight as the 
shoe may pinch,” when he is satisfied that the interrogator is 
a constituent. After he has “ defined his position,” he will 
probably have opposition from some quarter. 

In the Richmond City District, where John Robertson, the 
present Whig Member, retires, John M. Botts of Henrico, 
Opp., Gen. Jacqueline B. Harvie, Opp., and William B. Ran- 
dolph, Adm., have been formally announced as candidates. 
If two Whigs run, Mr. Randolph must be chosen. 

In John Randolph’s old District, where James W. Boul- 
din, Adm., declines a re-election, an Administration Conven- 
tion nominnated Col. Edmund W. Hubbard of Buckingham 
to succeed him. A Whig Convention met and nominated 
Henry E. Watkins of Prince Edward, who declined. The 
Convention was called together again and proposed John T, 
Hill of Buckingham as the Opposition candidate. Joel W. 
Flood and Robert T. Hubbard of Buckingham, Adm., Philip 
A. Bolling and Thomas M. Bondurant of Buckingham, and 
Wyatt Cardwell of Charlotte, Opp., and Daniel A. Wilson of 
Cumberland, Sub-Treasury Whig, had been announced or pro- 
posed as candidates. It is presumed, however, that the 
nominations of the Conventions have cleared the course of 
the others—although Buckingham Co. does not appear to have 
participated in either Convention, and is known to be opposed 
to them. 

In the Franklin District, Archibald Stuart, the present 
Conservative Member, declines a re-election. William L. 
Goggin of Bedford Co., Opp., and Bartholomew Egan of 
Henry Co., Opp., have been proposed as candidates. 

In Little Tennessee, (Washington, &c.) George W. Hop- 
kins, Conservative, is announced for re-election. No opposing 
candidate as yct. 

In the Greenbrier District, Col. Andrew Beirne, Adm., is a 
candidate for re-election. He is said to be oppesed by Col. 
Andrew Donally of Kanawha, Opp. 

In the Wheeling District, now represented by William S. 
Morgan, Adm., Lewis Steenrod of Marshall Co. has been 
nominated by a Convention as the Adm. candidate. Thomas 
S. Haymond of Monongalia Co. is proposed as the Opposi- 
tion candidate. 

From the Districts now represented by John W. Jones, 
Isaac H. Pennybacker and Joseph Johnson, Adm., and Henry 
A. Wise, Opp., we have yet heard nothing. The first and 
last are too decided in their political character to render a 
contest of much interest; and it is probable that the present 
Members may be re-elected without opposition. 





Conrnecticut.—The Whigs of this State held a Convention 
at New-Haven last week, Hon. Benjamin Isaacs presiding. 
There was a very full representation from every County and 
most of the towns, numbering some six hundred in all. The 





following ticket, composing the present Officers of State, was 
nominated with entire unanimity, viz: 
For Governor....+++++++ee+++ WILLIAM W. ELLswortH, 

“Lieutenant Governor ......CHarRLes Haw ey. 
Treasurer ...+.+e0+e++ee+HiRaM RIDER. 

‘* Secretary of State ........Royat R. Hinman, 
“ Comptroller .....++.++++++HeNnRy Kitgourn. 

Mr. Hinman is a Conservative. We believe the Conserv- 
atives do not contemplate forming a State Ticket, though 
they have already nominated candidates in one Congressional 
and six or more Senate Districts. 

Hon. William L. Storrs of Middletown has been nomin- 
ated for Congress by the Whigs of the New-Haven and Mid- 


“ 








dlesex District. 











Micatean.—A very singular election for U. S. Senator has 
been had in Detroit. For the first time, the dominant party 
appear to have been disorganized by a diversity of personal 
views. The earlier ballotings of the House resulted thus: 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th, 7th. 

Augustus S. Porter... Wiig..20..20..20..20..20..19..21 
Epaph. Ransom ....Adm...11..10..10...8...8.+.9.+.6 
John Biddle..esseee “00 eZee r7 eee BeeeGee Dee eee 00 
Randolph Manning.. “ .6+Se0e7eeeZeesDeeeDeesdeee0 
Warner Wing secnes © edeSoocSeccBoephoncdec eden 0 
Lucius Lyon ..cccce * o0s1e0cBeoPoockecs1...2.020 
Alpheus Felch...... “ .+.0.+.0...0...0.+.0...0..14 
TB ccc cccscccccecccccedecchecsloe sGessdooed coll 

After four days’ balloting, in which Alpheus Felch was 
brought forward and abandoned, the Whigs united with some 
of the opposite party on John Biddle, who was thereupon 
nominated by 27 to 25 scattering votes. But the Senate had 
mot yet begun to agree on a nomination, their votes being 
more scattered than those of the House. Onone of the latest 
ballots, the highest vote cast for any candidate was 3! 

Nathan Pierce, Whig, was recently chosen from Washte- 
naw Co. to fill a vacancy in the Michigan Legislature, by 518 
majority over Nelson H. Wing, Adm. 





MisstssipP1.—It seems that we were entirely misled by 
the first rumor of the Mississippi election of Senator, which 
reached us in season for our last. John Henderson, the lead- 
ing Whig candidate, has been elected for the full ensuing 
term of six years, instead of the meagre balance of the present 
term, as was positively stated. The election took place on 
Wednesday the 30th ult., and the vote was as follows: 
John Henderson, Whig. 59 C. P. Smith.. Adm..30 
H. Alsbury..... “ .2 T.H.Williams “ .19 
A L.Bingaman. “ ..2..63 Wm.M.Gwin “ ..1..50 
Henderson’s majority over all, 5; Whig majority.......13. 

There were seven absentees, of which each party claims 
four—a slight discrepancy which we shall not attempt to 
reconcile. The Globe complains that three Whigs who ought 
to have considered themselves instructed to vote for an Ad- 
ministration man refused to do so. There had been a great 
many operations and counter operations in the instructing line 
throughout the two months preceding. Some Members had 
felt constrained by their alleged instructions to resign, but they 
were generally reélected. The Whig majority is much larger 
than could have been anticipated, after the election of Judge 
Trotter, Adm., to the same post by this Legislature only a 
year ago. There have of course been some changes in favor 
of the Whigs by special elections since then. 

The Whig majority, or some of the Members composing it, 
next proceeded to do a very sensible thing. Hon. Th. H. 
Williams, Adm., having been appointed by the Governor to 
fil! temporarily the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Judge Trotter, and it being already within five weeks of the 
termination of this Congress, while the presence of one more 
Whig could hardly affect the strong Administration majority 
in the Senate, for the bare fortnight that would intervene be- 
twéen his reaching Washington and the 4th of March, it was 
thought by some eight or ten Whigs but right to spare Mr. 
Williams the mortification of being superseded in the brief 
enjoyment of his dignity. Accordingly, Mr. W. was elected 
for the remainder of the present term, by 60 votes to 52 for 
Henderson. By this act, the Treasury is spared an extra 
draft of some $3,000 for mileage, and Mr. H. a rough, un- 
comfortable journey North and back again in winter, on what 
must seem at best a thriftless errand—a rare display of good 
sense in party operations. 

The Whig State Convention met at Jackson on the 28th. 
It is said to have been a very large and spirited one. Ed- 
ward Turner, Chancellor of the State, was nominated for 
Governor; A. L. Bingaman and Reuben Davis for Congress; 
Dr. Jennings for Secretary of State, David Dickson for Au- 
ditor, and Gen. Silas Brown for Treasurer. The Whigs have 
a great mind to elect the whole of them next November. 

The Whig Convention further submitted to the National 
Convention the names of Henry Clay, of Kentucky, for Presi- 
dent, and John Tyler of Virginia for Vice President. 





Lovisiana.—The vote by which Mr. Derbigny’s Joint 
Resolutions against the Sub-Treasury Scheme and in favor of 
a National Bank were adopted by the Louisiana Legislature 
was as follows; In the Senate, Yeas 9, Nays 5; in the 
House, Yeas 29, Nays 11, 
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Gov. A. B. Roman was inaugurated on the 4th inst. with 
great ceremony. In his Address, he states that this is the 
last office he shall ever hold. [He is elected for a second 
time, and for four years.] He says he shall know no party 
in the discharge of his official duties. He takes ground 
equally against Abolition and against Mob Law. 

Henry A. Bullard (formerly a Whig Member of Congress) 
has been appointed Secretary of State, Stephen Mazureau 
Attorney General, and Persifor F. Smith Adjutant and In- 
spector General of this State. The last two are re-appoint- 


ments. 


Ounto.—Zachariah Mills, lately elected State Librarian at 
Columbus, was the Whig incumbent, contrary to our state- 
ment last week. He received 55 votes to 51 for J. Boswell, 
Adm.—the first ballot being nullified by the circumstance 
that one ballot too many was cast by somebody—57 for Mills, 
50 for Boswell. The Ohio Statesman (Adm.) is very wroth 
at this result, and says that Mr. Boswell is a sound Demo- 
crat, a worthy mechanic and a cripple, who is every way de- 
serving of the place. We believe Mr. Mills is the only Whig 
elected to office by the present Ohio Legislature. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill providing 
additional facilities and powers for the capture of runaway 
slaves from the neighboring Slave States. The vote was 54 
to 13. There can be little doubt that the Senate will concur. 

We understand that the dominant party in the Legislature 
have taken ground against the passage of a General Bank 
Law. The measures of “ Bank Reform” adopted thus far 
have been a bill prohibiting Small Notes; another prohibit- 
ing the U. S. Bank doing any business within the State ; and 
another appointing Bank Commissioners, in faint imitation 
of our own Safety Fund. The delinquent “ Farmers’ Bank 
of Canton” has been hauled over the coals—we know not to 
|what purpose. A bill taxing Bank Stock is now under con- 
,Sideration. If such Stock is not directly or indirectly taxed 
| now, we see no reason why it should not be. 











New-Hampsuire.—A political contest, not very animated, 
but more so than we anticipated, is now going on in the Gran- 
ite State, with a view to the Annual Election uext month.— 
Each party has nearly completed its minor nominations— 
those for Governor and Congress were made last summer, as 
follows : 

Admin.—Hon. John Page for Governor ; Charles G. Ather- 
|ton, Tristram Shaw, Ira A. Eastman, Edmund Burke and 
' Jared W. Williams for Congress. 

Whig—Hon. James Wilson for Governor ; Ichabod Bart- 
lett, Joel Eastman, Anthony Colby, Phinehas Handerson and 
Jonathan Smith for Congress. 

To these the Abolitionists have added a third ticket for 
Congress, as follows: 

Joel Eastman, Peter P. Woodbury, Joseph M. Harper, 
Nathaniel Southworth, and Daniel Hoit. 

It will be seen that this ticket contains the name of but 
of the candidates presented by the great political parties— 
Joel Eastman, Whig. Joseph M. Harper has heretofore been 
for some years an Administration Member of Congress, but 
is not now, nor is he in nomination by that party. Dr. Peter 
P. Woodbury is the brother of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and has also been a warm supporter of the Administration. 
[ [tis remarkable that another brother of the Secretary, James 
T. Woodbury, is voted for by the Abolitionists of the Mid- 
dlesex District, Mass.] With the politics of Messrs. South- 
worth and Hoit we are unacquainted. 

We do not anticipate any difficulty in the election of the 
Administration ticket generally ; but if the Abolitionists of all 
parties go heartily for Mr, Eastman, it may give Hon. Charles 
G. Atherton a hard run. 

Col. Joseph Cilley, brother of Hon. Jonathan Cilley, M. C. 
from Maine, who was killed by Mr. Graves in the atrocious 
Washington Duel last winter, is the Whig candidate in Dis- 
trict 2 for State Senate. He was so last year, and beaten. 

The Whigs mean to push hard for a majority in the Legis- 
lature. 











Wisconsty.—A gentleman writes from Madison, the capi- 
tal of this Territory, that the Legislature of Wisconsin is 
politically divided as follows ; Council—8 Whigs (including 
President), 5 Administration; House—19 Whig (including 
Speaker), 7 Administration. This state of things is quite 








remarkable, considering the weight of Government 
in the Territory, and the fact that there are several Adminig, 
tration and not one Opposition press within its limits, 


Vermont.—The Administration party of this State held 
great Convention at Middlebury on the 6th inst.~or rather 
two Conventions, for we believe the Young Men of the 
were called to a separate gathering on the same day, Nearly 
one thousand persons are said to have been present. Hon, 
John S. Pettibone of Manchester presided. Hon. Nathan 
Smilie (of the last State Senate) of Franklin Co. was nomi. 
nated for Governor, Orsamus C. Merrill of Bennington for 
Lieutenant Governor, and Daniel Baldwin of Montpelier for 
Treasurer. These are all men of talents and infinence, and 
form a very strong ticket. We anticipate a more equal con. 
test than has been had in Vermont for some years past, 








Congress.—The past has been a week of business rather 
than interest in Congress. The near approach of the inex. 
orable 4th of March has impelled both Houses to take hold 
of the work before them with energy and resolution. 

The close of last week was principally devoted to Private 
Bills in the House, and a good many were definitively acted 
on. In the Senate, Mr. Crittenden’s bill to prevent and pun. 
ish the interference of offiee-holders in elections was some. 
what further discussed, but we presume it now sleeps the sleep 
of death. Its finale was enlivened on Saturday last bya severe 
attack from Mr. Roane of Va. on his colleague, Mr. Rives, 
which is said to have transcended the usual bounds of Seng 
torial freedom. The speech of Mr. Roane was prepared be. 
forehand and read from minutes. Mr. Rives replied on the 
instant in a forcible and impressive speech, in which he re 
marked that as his colleague was assailing him, the finish was 
probably being given to his public career at Richmond, and 
in closing he gave what he considered his farewell to political 
life. The scene was one of interest—such a passage between 
two Virginians being somewhat novel in Washington and en 
tirely so in the Senate. 

On Monday, Mr. Wright’s bill to provide for the safe- 
keeping of the public money was taken up. Mr. Wright ex 
plained that this bill did not contemplate any original financial 
action by Congress. It was only intended to remedy certain 
defects in the existing law on that subject. Mr. Rives advo 
cated his substitute, providing that all money shall be depos 
ited vriginally in Banks to the credit of the U. S. Tregsurur, 
and not go into the hands of collecting officers at all. .Mr. 
R. thought Mr. Wright’s bill looked too much like the Sub- 
Treasury scheme. Mr. Wright briefly rejoined. Mr: Cab 
houn declared himself opposed to any connection of Banks 
with the Government ; but if any were to exist, he would have 
it a perfect one. But, being opposed to any, he should vote 
against the substitute. Mr. Webster thought the character 
of this bill was of less consequence, since it could not be ex+ 
pected to pass the House; but he maintained that all the ma 
terial provisions of this bill were fully supplied by existing 
laws. He thought, too, that this bill looked like an entering 
wedge to the Sub-Treasury scheme, and was therefore opposed 
to it. Mr. Wright still insisted that this bill afforded securi- 
ties against default not provided by existing laws. After s 
few words in rejoinder by Mr. Webster, the question was 
taken and Mr. Rives’s substitute negatived by 27 to 14. 

Mr. Calhoun now declared that he could go for nothing less 
than an entire separation of Bank and State; wherefore he 
could not vote for this bill. He should vote neither for not 
ageinst it. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved that, whenever public money is de 
posited in Bank, it shall be so deposited to the credit and 
subject to the draft of the U. S. Treasurer, and not of the 
Collector or Receiver. This amendment was rejected-bys 
vote of 23 to 20. 

Mr. Clay of Ky. now asked an adjournment. He thought 
the vote just given had established a dangerous principle 
that of leaving the public money at the mercy of its collector 
The amount in New-York alone would be no less than fiftes 
millions per annum. He asked further tiie to consider us 
bill. Adjournment refused, and the bill passed to ins third 
reading, by Yeas 26 to Nays 16. 

On Tuesday, the bill providing for the Armed Occupstid® 
of Florida, by a corps of rangers, whe are to be paid 
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with public land for living upon it, was debated by Messrs. 
and Linn in favor and Messrs. Morris, Smith of Ind., 


Davis and H. Clay in epposition. It was passed: Yeas 25; 








wy ore House (Tuesday) a resolution looking to the entire 
reorganization of the Naval Service was adopted. The Pub- 
lic Lands were briefly talked about by Mr. Parker of N. Y. 
till cut off by the orders of the day. Several resolutions of 
inquiry were proposed, and one in relatien to the execution of 
the Winnebago Treaty was adopted. The General Appro- 
Bill was at last reached, and Mr. Kennedy of Balti- 
more made a Whig speech upon it. Mr. Howard (his col- 
Jeague) made an Administration speech in reply—so that was 
even. The discussion of the bill then preceeded, but nothing 
had been effected when the House adjourned. 

Qn Wednesday, nothing was effected in either Heuse. Mr. 
Cuthbert consumed the day in the Senate in a debate on Mr. 
Crittenden’s dead office-holder bill, and Mr. Bynum in the 
House in a party speech. Cost of this day's session to the 
People, probably $5,000 ; value $0. 


Our State Legislature has made no further progress in 
the election ef a U.S. Senator. The Fulton County difficulty 
also remains as formidable as ever. The Assembly has passed 
a bill authorizing the Sheriff and Clerk of Fulton Co. to pro- 
vide a County Seal. The Senate will not assent to this, but 
insist that the late Judges of Montgomery County who have 
been declared by that body ex officio Judges of Fulton shail 
furnish the Seal. The Assembly énsist and the Senate adhere. 
There seems no prospect of a settlement of the trouble. 

Internal Improvements are the standing dish in the House. 
No great principle or feature has been settled as yet. The 





more especial friends of the New York and Erie Railroad in- || Sai 


sist that the State shall take the work entirely upon itself. 
The Senate has killed a bill granting further aid to the Ithaca 
and Owego Railroad, by avote of 15 to 12. A bill to prevent 
circulation of Foreign Bank Notes by the Banks of this State 
is under consideration. 

Mr. Verplanck has reported in favor ef so modifying the 
inspection Laws as to render inspections ne longer obligatory, 
but optional. This report has especial reference to Flour and 
Grain, but the principle covers the whole ground. Mr. V. 
was uncertain whether the end could be best attained by 
special acts or one general one. Messrs. Young and Hunter 
were in favor of the latter. Bill ordered to be printed. 

The Heuse, in committee of the whole, have decided that 
David Frost shall not be diverced from his wife Emeline 
Willis, by a close vote. Mr. Frost's advocates hope to re- 
verse this decision in full House. 

There has been some talk in the Assembly upon Abolition 
memorials, but the Judiciary Committee has not yet reported 
on the subject. 





Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles of this city was on Monday 


elected a Canal Commissioner by the Legislature, in Joint || y 


Ballot. The votes were as follows: Soint 
Senate. House. Ballot. 
Samuel B. Ruggles ..... Whigs. ..0.Ll.seees63ee000077 
Wm. P. Van Rensselaer... Adm... ..+.16..+00+31...++.43 
Blank (Joint Ballot) 1. Maj...s..0-.Sseeees32eeeeee34 

Mr. Ruggles was a Member of the last Assembly, and au- 
thor of the celebrated Report of the Committee ef Ways and 
Means, in favor of a vigorous prosecution of Internal Im- 
provement. Mr. Van Rensselaer is the son of Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, lately deceased. 

Joseph Russell of Troy was at the same time elected a 


Regent of the University, also in place of Hon. S. Van Rens- ||: 


selaer, deceased. The votes were as follows: Joint 

Senate. House. Ballot. 

Joseph Russell... ..+00e Whiges sees L]seeeee63eeee0075 

Cnt W. Sense onced6eAthhoovcncbBecccce O.ceeeell 

arles NEE. ance d606 e0utne OrcccccSloceccee de 
Scattering 


eeveece Orcccce 3 


Blank (Joint Ballot) 1. Maj. for Russell.......sesee031 





Jubal Harrington, late Postmaster at Worcester, Mass. 
and a prominent politician, has absconded, being detected in 
sounterfeiting, forgery, &c. &c. He was last seen taking a 

ine for Texas. 

‘The Union Bank of Delaware’ has just been chartered. 


Capital $300,000. Most of the Administration members 
Voted for it, 








GENERAL NEWS. 














































































































363 
STATEMENTS OF THE SAFETY FUND BANKS OF NEW-YORK, 
ABRIDGED FROM THE REPORT OF THE BANK COMMISSIONERS TO THE LEGISLATURE, JANUARY 24, 1839. 
Fdsin N.| Ci:cula-(Notes of{Oth. cash\Due fru: Due oth, 
BANKS. ¥.& Alb,| tion. oth’sB k| items, |yth. Bis | DePorlls 
Wost Chester County .........+s«sss- $14,489] 187,619) 13,310] 1,203 
Newb Toe cccccecccccscccevcccccecs 54,524) 157, 15,003 4,189 
Hig! ° 55,582) 111,196) 11,782] 13,893 
11,409) 1 15,454) 4,021 
88,223) 371,256) 16,838 mF 
5) 247,661 2,085 335 
73,395) { 17,162} 1,722 
24,225) 110,566) 10, 476 
41,155) 166,304) 9 se 
61,379| 172,603) 36, 249 dest 
132,494] 146,025] 20,100} 6,762 = 
113,515) 172,267) 12,318) 3,523 my 
eee eee serene ces 26,801} 141,092) 56,366 217; 26 . 
Mechanics’ and Farmers’. cece 202,214) 272,876) 37,690) 73,119} 91,591 
State Bank, Albany .......ccceesseees 210,120) 130,781) 13,959 74, 
Canal tees eee seeeeeeesers ececccccoccs 138.121} 218,732) 156,830 1,742 * 
Albany City ...secssseenscessensceses 1 1} 63,572, 3,561 
Watervliet... 16,117| 161,229) 2,242) 11,549 
28,598) 389) 3,296) 27,703 
55,170) 224,855) 2,058 6 » 
D 4,258) 188,333) 7,464) 8312 h 
Troy City. ...00.+seversssceeses 50,885} 228,468) 16,190) 10,683 
Lansingburgh. ....+......+. ececcccces 28,115} 155,886) 3, 
Whitehall . ...00.0cccccescscccccceess 144,688) 5,711) 10,554 
Essex County. .ccecsseseescececeseees 53,954) 13,476 
Clinton County. cc cece 4,024) 124,883 x 1,412 
3 148,159; 3,979) 34,715 
46,467) 145,429 2,570 503 
Schenectady. ......+ ee 60,403) 139,593) 7,852 517 
Montgomery County ........-..+++ eee 74,398) 146,602 4,880} 20,606 
Central...... o0eee cocnns cevees cece 68,177) 144,035} 20,410 806 
Otsego County. ....-seeeesseccceseees 70,341) 149,281 9,668 
Herkimer County. ....0-seeeeeeesee-+| 200 23,194) 196,113 3,627 
Broome County..... 65,295) 1 11,451 439 
57,837| 145,475| 21,937 
a 50,120) 149,800) 25,817 127 
4 169,992) 493,014) 20,342 2,408 
140,979} 284,797) 30,828 6,501 
Rome ..... .ccccesevecsess weccecccces 28,919) 148,951} 7,735 29 
Lewis County........++. eeerccccesecs 30,105) 139, 8,272 5,937 
Jefferson County... ....0+cceesecscsees 129,816) 198,811) 23,355 7,076 
Sacket’s Harbor. .. 89,571) 199,895) 4,562 870 
34,912) 116,987) 30,150 5,882 
tenes 41,673) 160,111) 15,526 380 
Commercial, Oswego seeee 41,752) 182,264 490 1,624 
AMM. cece ccccoveccreccccsceceeecess 31,480) 16,4878 4,071} 13,159 
Onondaga « ..sevsevecececcceeee eves 114,553| 172,199) 10,644 2,218 
AUbUFD «. .c00es cows cee ccccecccces 132,823{ 196,403; 18,958) 14,696 
Cayuga ococcccvccccccercccccsccesecs 110,392) 215,460) 15,660 1,431 
Seneca County 36,007; 165,146) 22,586 
Geneva. ......» 190,134) 293,587) 46,461 1,317 
Ithaca. .......+ 68,329) 199,752) 19,944) 4,592) 
Tompkins County 80,859] 224,983) 833 
QWEBO « coccccvcccccccceveccccccccece 084) 109,756) 164,092) 27,319 
Chemung Canal. ..........+++ occeeece 66,371) 191,987, 105 3,172 
Steuben County ....cc.eceseccccseees 34,892) 165,7: 26,960 1; 
Yates County....... Ceerccccccccccces 26,117) 148,057 352 473 
Lyons. 2.0000 eeweves 51,256) 165,968} 14,509 357 
Wayne County ..... 16,452} 141,001; 16,723 
Ontario and Branch . 92,969) 371.169) 399 3,226; J 
Livingston County.... 64,381) 147,381 167 1,514 
Genesee.......+0» ee cevces sseeesceees! 100,000 17,958 91,230) 138,916) 29,233 20,216 
BEOMTOR. 0 000 cece ccccceccccccccccccecs 000, 12,754| 41,120) 216,228) 25,599 6, 
Rochester City .. eeeescccccsscce +} 400,000 15,244) _ 64,953) 292,611) 31,107 51,124 
Orleans. .... +++ PPeccccccccccccccccese 200,000 31,126 61,144) 189,127) 5,011 3,7 
Buffalo. .....++-+0+ eecce 000 26.418 J 187,075, 42,921 49,740 
Commercial, Buffalo. -++| 400,000) 30,358, 117,326] 297,747 4279 544) 95, 
City, Buffalo........ -| 400,000 40,623, 85,241) 298,355) 48,418 3,19 702; 57,601 
Chautauque ......cceeseceesseeeecees 100,000; 225,126 18 12,160) 124,869 5,513 47| 22,097) 16,595 1 1 
BEEN cncecsccccccccesedbscseed ssaooe) 256,967] 2.266 4,267] 2.205 39,629 10,918 
Atlantic .........+6+ ececcece «eee 500,000| 591,497) 31,117) 75,177) 125,021) 5,132 9,9804 98,7551 21,418 
NEW-YORK CITY BANKS. 
Bank of America.........+++. «e+ eee o[2,001,200/3,174,705| 741,029, ...... 454, 395,580/1,032,290) 588,837|1,960,614| 259,187, 884,742 
SENN ancnceneseseseceses ee eccee 2,000,000)/3,442,702) 313,490) ...... 379,810! 36,460) 44,872) 542,711/1,166,996| 652,667; 427,498 
Bank of the State of New-York ....... '2,000,000'3,780,591| 572,723) ...... 247,045 ,625| 27,024) 781,766,1,050,194) &9,571 2,335,915 
(nape Saji senimehinbell 1,500,000)1,843,383| 253,417 175,641| 7,574) 3,017/1,279,581| 10,104) 135,300|1,919,316 
Merchants’ .........+. 590,158] ...... 1,795,290) 998,096) 390,558/1,799,979 
Bank of New-York....-..000eeeeeeeee 334,792| °..... 415,960| 8,522) 326,854) '233,598/1,084,525) 222260) ‘303, 
DION .. + +0000 , 382,224) 438,647, 223,352) 868,446 
National....... 7) 21,205) 251,760) 467,234) 124,155) 318,690 
Merchants’ Exchange ...... ° 282,291) 143,803) 266,563) 430, 134,685) 883,849 
GEcccees cccccccsows ecescccccsee coe 484). nccee 3,107| 184,620) 463,765) 113,795) 377,539 
Leather Manufacturers’ ........++. +++} 600,000/1,273,285| 201,462 «+| 327,519] 244,790 229,035) 485,875) 113,993| 460,880 
Commercial Bank of New-York.......| 500,000) 752,921) 57,267) ......| 229,817) 1,004) 2,552) 133,689) 84,174) 33,116) 113,437 
Lafayette. ........c.sesees eoecescce ++| 500,000) 759,628 33,103) seees| 101,479) 9,402) 1,143) 41,441) 123,839) 15,514) 59,756 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ ........+++.++-| 500,000/1,013,410) 123,024) ...... 234,377) 53,818 58,060} 417,839) 118,489) 57,358 
Seventh Ward........- . 500, 918,556} 52,868) ...... 185,030; 1,141) 3,835) 74,215) 179,142) 68, 91,714 
Tradesmens’ . ...+ +. +++. d 95,207) ++++++| 149,375) 10,768) 4,918] 70, 341,684) 85,619} 45,403 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. +++| 200,000) 333,098} 64,148) ...... 1} §=13,836| 35,631) 22,1 150,639, 16,913) 25,319 
ENE FY 321,066| 71,993! ......) 112,670' 24,285) 20,915 128,108| 1,058! 75,856 
NOT SUBJECT TO THE SAFETY FUND LAW. 
Rochester ....++sereseseeeseseeeeeses{ 250,000) 607,126] 22,685|not sta’d) 208,715{ 56,793) 1,470) 76,344) 67,912) 33,1 106,149 
Commercial, Albany... sees: «++ | 300,000] 821,452) 36,241/ *177,756 peep 143°716) #17756 198395 55816551 141603 305,642 


* Treasury Notes. 
















































































Gov. Grason of Maryland is denounced by the Baltimore 
Republican for not nominating his political friends exclusively 
to office. As the Senate which must confirm them is Whig 
and the incumbents, who will hold over till successors are 
qualified, are Whigs also, while the State is probably of that 
sort, the crimination would seem undeserved. Probably he 
has put quite as many of his own party in office as though he 
had nominated none other. The Senate confirm generally, 
though they refuse to give office to any of the Nineteen Elec- 
tors who brought the State to the brink of anarchy in 1838. 





Mr. Jefferson, one of the ‘ Reform Whig’ Delegates from 
Sussex Co. to the Delaware Legislature, is to be the Van 
Buren candidate for Governor of that State. 


Corporations with Souls.—Several Banks in Ohio have 
been swindled out of $5 each by a knave who appealed to 
them severally in behalf of an imaginary widow King who had 
had a note of theirs burnt up with her house, blown into the 
fire, &c. &c. At last the Dayton Bank, being importuned 
in her behalf, inquired into the matter and found the philan- 
thropist—one George Lindsey, of Ripley, BrownCo.—a most 
incorrigible loafer and pet:y scoundrel. 


Vicksburg, Miss. has just adopted a City Charter, which 
prohibits tippling-houses. Boston, Mass. has petitioned, 
through a majority of her citizens, against the Massachusetts 
Temperance Law. Some ‘comparisons’ are extremely ‘ odor~ 
ous.’ 




















AFFAIRS ON THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 
From the Boston Centinel. 

Important News—Express from the Aroostook—-Capture 
of the Land Agent of Maine by the British !—We have re- 
ceived from our correspondent of the Whig and Courier office, 
at Bangor, the following important news: 

Bangor, Thursday evening, Feb. 14. 

Hastings Strickland Esq. the Sheriff of this county, has 
passed through this city on his way to Augusta, having left 
the Aroostook river yesterday noon. During his short stay 
here, we learn, that the expedition reached the mouth of the 
little Madawaska last Tuesday night and encamped there. 
Mr. McIntire, the Land Agent, with Gustavus Cushman, Esq. 

of this city, went down the river a few miles in company with 
Ebenezer Webster, Esq. of Orono, and Mr. Pilsbury, of this 
city, who were engaged in clearing out the Aroostook Falls, 
and had nothing to do with the expedition, and put up at a 
Mr. Fitzherbert’s, about three miles this side of the line. In 
the course of the night, an armed party of about 50 men came 
over from the Tobique settlement and captured all these per- 
sons and took them over the line to the St. John river, where 
it was understood they had about three hundred men under 
arms. In the course of the night, the party encamped at the 
mouth of the Little Madawaska, were apprized of the capture 
of Mr. McIntire, and immediately despatched four men _be- 
longing to the Old Town Company, to reconnoitre, who were 
also captured. 

The expedition having driven off all the trespassers, had 
returned to the mouth of the St. Croix. Near Beaver brook 
they found a crew of thirteen trespassers, who fired upon them 
and fled. Mr. Strickland’s horse was wounded, but not dan- 
gerously. The trespassers were pursued, and five of them 
taken and six horses, which are expected here day after to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Strickland says further, that the arms which the men 
have at the Tobique settlement belong to the Government of 
New Brunswick, and that a military force was on the march 
Srom Frederickton. 

Important from Augusta.—Mr. Fay, a passenger in the 
Eastern stage, reports that an express urrived at Augusta at 
3 o’clock A. M. on Friday, from the disputed Territory, bring- 
ing intelligence that the Land Agent, (Mr. McIntire) and 
seven men had been taken, and committed to Frederickton 
Jail! He also states that when the stage left Augusta great 
excitement prevailed there—and furthermore, that the Gov- 
ernor had called his Council together (so reported at the 
Hotel) in one half hour after the express arrived! 
[Topliff's Books. 

Bangor Democrat—Extra, Feb. 16. 

The mail from Houlton this evening brought the Frederick- 
ton Gazette Exta, of the 13th, containing the subjoined Pro- 
clamation issued by Sir John Harvey. It will be seen that 
the Lieut. Governor has ordered out a military force for the 
purpose of repelling an invasion from a neighboring State and 
oiler purposes. The reader will make his own comments. 
By his Excellency, Major General Sir John Harvey, K. C. B. and K. 

C. H., Lieutenant Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Prov- 

ince of New Brunswick, &c. &c. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuereas, I havereceived information thata party of armed 
persons, to the number of two hundred, or mure, have invaded 
@ portion of this Province, under the jurisdiction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, from the neighboring State of Maine, for 
the professed object of exercising authority, and driving off 
persons stated to be cutting timber therein; and that divers 
other persons have, without any legal authority, taken up 
arms with the intention of resisting such invasion and outrage, 
and have broken open certain stores in Woodstock, in which 
arms and ammunition belonging to Her Majesty were de- 
posited, and have taken the same away for that purpose.—I 
do hereby charge and command all persons concerned 1 such 
illegal acts, forthwith to return the arms and ammunition, so 
illegally taken, to their place of deposite, as the Government of 
the Province will take care to adopt all necessary measures 
for resisting any hostile invasion or outrage that may be at- 
tempted upon any part of Her Majesty’s Territories or sub- 


cts. 

And I do hereby charge and command all Magistrates, 
Sheriffs, and other officers, to be vigilant; aiding and assist- 
ing in the apprehension of all persons so offending, and to 
bring them to justice. And in order to aid and assist the 
civil power in that respect, if necessary, I have ordered a 
sufficient military force to proceed forthwith to the place where 
these outrages are represented to have been committed, as 
wellto repel foreign invasion, as to prevent the illegal assump- 
tion of arms by Her Majesty’s subjects in this Province. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


A slip from the Augusta Age, dated Feb. 17th, at noon, 
states that the above proclamation was received by exp.ess 
from Houlton, (where a small U. S. force is posted,) on Sat- 


urday evening. The messenger also brought information, on 





New Brunswick militia, had, on the 14th, taken up their line 
of —_ for the = on 

mmediately upon the receipt of this intelligence, (says the 
Age,) it was ~alnaned that Gov. Fairfield issued a ew 
mation calling out 1,000 rank and file of the militia, to be de- 
tached from the Third (Penobscot) Division, under command 
of Major General Hodsdon ; to rendezvous forthwith at Ban- 
gor and proceed thence to the Aroostook. 

The additional volunteer force raised under the Resolve of 
Jan. 24th, is on its way to the Aroostook. Charles Jarvis, 
Esq., the provisional Land Agent, has arrived before this, at 
the scene of operations. 

It would seem that the crisis has arrived which Maine has 
long been anxiously awaiting. She will not falter until her 
rights are established, and her jurisdiction extended to the 
— limits of her Territory. And may God protect the 
right! 

On Saturday the 15th, (before the arrival of the above men- 
tioned express,) Governur Fairfield transmitted to the Legis- 


lature of Maine the following 
MESSAGE. 
To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the request of the House of Representa- 
tives, I herewith communicate such information as I have in 
relation to ‘ the reported abduction of the Land Agent.’ 
Under the Resolve of the 24th of January last, entitled, 
‘ Resolve relating to trespassers upon the Public Lands,’ the 
Land Agent repaired with about two hundred chosen men to 
the scene of operation on the Aroostook River. Prior to his 
reaching there, it is understood that the trespassers, amount- 
ing to about three hundred in number, all well armed, had 
combined and were determined to resist every effort to break 
them up. Finding, however, that the Land Agent had pre- 
pared himself with a six pounder, they chose to retire from 
the ground, passing down the river. 

The Land Agent with his company also passed down the 
Aroostook to near its mouth, finding the several places of 
operation abandoned by the trespassers. On Monday last, 
they captured a gang of about twenty who had been operating 
further up the river, and sent several who were considered 
the ringleaders to Bangor, where it is supposed they are now 
in jail. On Monday the Land Agent sent a letter to Mr. 
McLaughlin, the Land Agent of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick inviting a meeting with him at the house of Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, about four miles from where the company were then 
stationed, and on the same evening with four others, Mr 
McIntire repaired to the house of Mr. Fitzherbert, intending 
to pass the night there. The trespassers, however, in some 
way, became possessed of the facts, and detached a company 
of about fifty, who seized the Agent and those_accompanying 
him, and transported them, it is believed, beyond the bounds 
of the State. 

Our company is now at No. 10, on the Aroostook, fortified, 
aad anticipating an attack, in case any attempt should be 
made on our part to execute the Resolve of the 24th of Janu- 
ary by destroying the timber which has already been cut. 

I have advised the sending of a reinforcement of three hun- 
dred men, as it is probable the number of the trespassers will 
be constantly augmenting—and if a Resolve to that effect be 
passed, shall appoint an Agent to supply temporarily the 
place of Mr. McIntire, and lead out the expedition. I have 
also despatched a special messenger to Sir John Harvey, Lt. 
Governor of New Brunswick, for the purpose, among other 
things, of ascertaining whether these highanded proceedings 
of the trespassers are authorized or in any way countenanced 
by the Provincial Government; and to procure the release of 
the Agent and those taken with him. The Agent was also 
charged with other matters pertaining to this most extraordi- 
nary and outrageous proceeding. 

The facts above related, except in relation to my own do- 
ings, have been communicated to me verbally by the Sheriff 
of Penobscot, who formed one of the company of the Land 
Agent. 

This is the only communication from the Land Agent or 
his one which I have had, verbally or otherwise, that 
could be relied upon. 

ae a. os we. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 

Annexed is the resolution under which Mr. McIntire, the 
Land Agent, and his party were sent to the Aroostook. It 
was occasioned by a confidential Message to the Legislature, 
on the 23rd of January, by Governor Fairfield, communicat- 
ing information that trespassers from New Brinswick were 





And further, in order to be prepared, if necessary, to call 
in the aid of the Constitutional Militia Force of the country, 
I do hereby charge and command the officers commanding 
the first and second battalions of the Militia of the County of 
Carleton, forthwith to proceed as the law directs, to the draft- 
ing of a body of men, to consist of one fourth of the strength 
of each of those battalions, to be in readiness for actual ser- 
vice, should occasion require. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Frederickton, the thirteenth day of 

February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

thirty-nine, and in the second year of Her Mejesty’s Reign. 


extensively engaged in the work of devastation and plunder 
upon the Lands belonging to Maine. 

Resolved, That the Land Agent be, and is hereby author- 
ized and reqsired to employ forthwith sufficient force to ar- 
rest, detain and imprison all persons found trespassing on the 
territory of this State, as bounded and established by the 
treaty of 1783, and that the Land Agent be, and is hereby 
empowered to dis of all the teams, lumber and other ma- 
terials in the and possession of said trespassers in such 
way and mauner as he may deem necessary and expedient 
at the time, by destroying the same or otherwise. And that 





By His Excetlency’s Command. 
“ God Save rf Quen WM. F. ODELL. 


the sum of ten thousand dollars be and hereby is appropriated 





the authority of the Woodstock Times, that a portion of the |} 











for the purpose of carrying this Resolve in 

the Governor with the advice of the Couneil | Aa _— ts 

| authorized to draw-Kis warrant from time to time, for ey 

| sums as may be required for the purpose aforesaid,” . 
January 24, 1839—Approved, JOHN FAIRFIELD, 





ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN, 
ELEVEN DAYS LATER. 

The Great Western, Capt. Hosken, from Bristo} 2th 
ult. at 5 o’clock, P. M. arrived Saturday, at 8 o'clock, 
P. M. bringing London Sunday morning papers of the 
27th ult. and Liverpool of the 26th, with later dates from 
all parts of the Continent. 

The Great Western brings 103 passengers. She has 
had a rough passage, and fallen in with large fields of ice 
partially broken up. 

Lord Durham and lady had given a grand Ginner at their 
mansion in Green Park, and among their guests were Mr! 
and Mrs. Stevenson. F 

The Habeas Corpus question respecting Canadian pri 
soners was not settled when the Great Western sailed, 

The packet ship Oxford has been brought into dock. 
Her hull is said to be as sound as before she was wrecked, 
The St. Andrew and Pennsylvania, the Liverpool Albion 
states, will be complete wrecks. ‘The Lockwoods has gone 
to pieces. 

The Committee who have the management of the funds 
raised for the relief of the sufferers and others in the late 
storm, voted £400 to the Steam Tug Company forthe use 
of their steamer Victoria, £100 to the Captain, £10 to the 
mate, and £5 to each of the crew. 

France.—The Ministry, having sustained a defeat in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the election of Chairmen of Com. 
mittees—six out of nine being opposition—sent in their re. 
signations on the 21st, which were accepted. It is reported 
that the King had devolved the task of a reconstruction of 
the Ministry on Marshal Soult. 

It appears from the report of the Minister of Finance 
that the expenditures of 1838 fall short of the receipts full 
17,100,000 francs. 

The Moniteur publishes a Royal Ordinance, dated 24 
ult. promoting Rear Admiral Charles Bandin to the rank 
of Vice Admiral as a recompense for his gallant and skilfal 
coriduct at the capture of the fortress of San Juan d’Ulloa. 

The French Government has ordered the formation of 
an army of observation, to consist of 36,000 men, on the 
rontier of Belgium. 

Spain.—Madrid journals and letters from our correspond- 
ent of the 17th instant have been received. The last accounts 
from Malaga announced the breaking out of a new insurre- 
tion at Melilla, another presido of Spain, situate on the coast 
of Morocco. Two companies of the King’s regiment, which 
formed the garrison of the place, had revolted, proclaimed 
Don Carlos, and appointed a junta to govern in his name. 
The officers and other persons who declined joining the move- 
ment were declared prisoners of war. The revolution was 
effected without bloodshed, and the revolters committed no 
kind of excess. 

General Palarea, Captain-General of Malaga, having bees 
left without any intelligence from Melilla for two months, 
despatched thither, towards Christmas last, a 
vessel, with a company of the Regiment of Xerez on 
and which vessel returned to Malaga only on the 12th instant, 
with intelligence of the revolt. 

At the first intimation of this event, General Palares det 
patched a courier to the Spanish Consul at Gibraltar, with & 





request to the Governor of the place to detach a few British 
vessels to blockade Melilla, which town is, after Ceuta, the 
most important Spanish possession on the African shore.—It 
had been used of late as a depot for Carlist prisoners. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 17th publishes a report from 
the General-in-Chief of the army of the centre, containing # 
account of his march to the relief of Villafanes, and of thet 
treat from Cabrera from before the place. 

The communications made by Ministers to both Chambers 
in the secret sitting of the 14th, formed still the princial tap¢ 
of conversation in the political circles of Madrid. Goss! 
Alaix was said to have read a despatch from Goon 
Halen, stating that the army under his command — 
indignant at the speech delivered by M. Martines de ls 
in the debate on the events of Valencia. General ie 
was reported to have forwarded another remonstrance bed 
Queen, in which he denounced several senators 
as belonging to the onslaty of the Jovellanos, whose object? 
declared was to excite disaffection in the army, and, best] 
the Liberals into the hands of the P = 

The proceedings in both Chambers had 
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Dr. Hawkes's Lecture—The Historical Society.—The 
topic of this Lecture was Capt. John Smith and the Early 
History of Virginia. The latter part of the subject was treated 
caly 80 far a8 it is connected with the former. The lecturer 
elated, in expressive language and elegant elocution, the re- 
parkable, though well-known, wonders of adventure, which 
distinguished the career of Capt. Smith—most of which will 
be found recorded in a memoir contained in Mr. Sparks’s 
American Biography, the style of which is eminent for its 

and classical English. It is by GeorgeS. Hillard, Esq., 

of Boston, a gentleman of splendid abilities and most accom- 

education. Dr. Hawkes is a forcible writer—but he 

must have excelled himself, to have imparted an interest to 

the life of Smith, additional to that which pervades Mr. Hil- 
lard’s faultless production. 

In consonance with the tone of the remarks, which we last 
week took occasion to make upon the compensation of au- 
thors, we would here observe that all the lectures before this 
Society are gratuitously bestowed. The lecturers are to 
blame for this; and we “cannot too severely repreheni their 
assent to such an arrangement. What right have they to 
give away their talents, study and reputation to any Society ? 
Are they so rich that one or two hundred dollars (either sum 
would be little enough) is a matter of no moment 0 them? 
How many literary luxuries in the shape of books would a 
gum like these add to their libraries! Is the New-York His- 
torical Society an eleemosynary institution, dependant for its 
support upon a few gentlemen, who so far forget what is due 
tothe cause of authorship, as to bestow without cimpensa- 
tion a large portion of the interest of the capital upon which 
they live and which they have accumulated by years of as- 
siduous toil? What superior claims has this Society upon a 
few literary gentlemen than upon the rich men who are its 
members? Every person, who has lectured this winter, has 
done precisely the same thing, as if he had put his hand into 
his pocket and taken out the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, hard-earned money. But, says the Seciety, we can- 
not afford to pay for lectures. Then wait till you can, or 
rise a subscription fund among your wealthy members. 
Whatever you do, do not impose upon the easy generosity of 
improvident men of learning. 

We are a member of this Society and disposed to aid its 
objects by every means in our power. We are willing to ex- 
cuse much on account of its late impoverished condition; but 
there is one view of the subject in which this acceptance of 
the gratuitous labor of a few of its members is wholly inex- 
cusable. Certain members of distinguished repute attract 
very crowded auditories. Their services are of course worth 
to the Society double the amount of those of less celebrated 
individuals. Yet all the proceeds are coolly appropriated, 
without so much as the granting of exoneration from the 
yearly tax to those members! A plan like the following cer- 
tainly might be adopted—viz: Let the Society take all the 
avails from the distribution of tickets for the entire course ; 
and let the lecturers be allowed at least the receipts from the 
sale of single tickets. In other words, let them have all that 
their reputation will attract, over and above the usual num- 
ber who attend the course. 

We touched last week, in our quarto edition, upon the il- 
liberality of refusing to allow members to take books from the 
Society’s Library. It appears thateven these uncompensated 
lecturers are prohibited from making use of the volumes in 
tid of those researches, which they prosecute solely for the 

‘benefit of the Society. They are compelled to resort to other 


libraries. It is almost impossible to credit such a piece of 


injudicious meanness. We trust to hear that this has been 
reformed. If it has not, we shall not shrink from the duty 
of holding up such an illiberal policy before the public. They 
ought to know the true character of all institutions established 
for the public good. We wish abundant prosperity to the 
Historical Society : it is established fur lofty ends—let it en- 
deavor to attain them by lofty means. 





Mr. Charles Mathews.—The London Conservative Jour- 
nal and Church of England Gazette (which, by the by, notices 
ical matters at length in each number) says that Charles 
Mathews’s first appearance at the Olympic after his return 
from America, was greeted by “one of the most enthusiastic 
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both in pit and boxes; hats and handkerchiefs were waved, 
and several voices cried out, ‘ Welcome to England!’ The 
contrast between this reception and late reminiscences was 
apparently too much for his feelings, and here and there he 
faltered a little in the earlier part of the piece. He soon re- 
gained himself, and went on with all that remarkable glib- 
negs and rapidity in which he so much excels. In the song 
of ‘ Reminiscences,’ two new lines, recording the advantages 
of the Great Western— 





which takes you over to see the Yankees, 
For which some people would n’t give two thankyes’— 


drew down a hearty round of plaudits.” 

Indeed! How tremendously tevere! Shall we be able to 
survive it? Will this Republic exist for a day after such 
withering sarcasm from the lips of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
Comedian? And—only to think of it !—he is writing a book, 
in which we are to be ‘rowed up to the extremest source of 
Salt River!’ Doubtless that will also be received by digni- 
fied Englishmen with ‘a hearty round of plaudits.’ Coming 
fiom an unprejudiced mind, it must be considered as authen- 
tic; and if we are not described as a nation of Esquimaux, 
living on hogsheads of bear’s fat and puncheons of fish-oil, 
we shall be too happy. We are undoubtedly savages—for 
who but savages would stay away from the exquisite dramatic 
representations of Mr. and Mrs. Mathews? Mind the em- 
phasis—Mrs. Mathews—who but so recently entered, with 
more than virgin coynesss, into the matrimonial state! Eheu! 
Alas! Ohonorie! It makes us utter our exclamatory lamenta- 
tions in Latin, English and Irish, to think of the consequences 
which are to follow the irate denunciations of these two cele- 
brated vaudeville performers. Whether the British Govern- 
ment will declare war with this country this year or next, 
our private advices do not inform us; but, through fear of 
such a catastrophe, we have written to the bravest man in 
the nation, Commodore Elliot, to bully the young Queen, and 
offer to fight her with ‘ pistols and coffee’ in any part of his 
ship she may prefer. That would settle the business. How- 
ever, not wanting to sacrifice the life of so valuable an officer, 
it occurs to us that we had better propitiate the offended par- 
ties. We, therefore, by virtue of our representing a large 
class of our countrymen in the persons of our numerous read- 
ers, do appoint Messrs. Swartwout and William and Stephen 
Price as a committee to wait upon Mr. Mathews, that, depre- 
cating his anger, they may request him respectfully not to be 
so hard upon this country in any song he may sing in future. 

But this is not all. Mr. Charles Mathews, Genteel Come- 
dian and husband (par amours, not par excellence) of 
Madame Vestris, a lady of ‘ cosmopolitan and anti-platonic 
habits,’ did not stop here. We are furthermore informed by 
‘the Conservative Journal and Church of England Review,’ 
that when he withdrew, “the DELIGHTED audience loudly 
called him back, when he returned, and expressed himself in 
the following words: ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen!—When I felt 
myself ill-used, I found words flow freely enough ; but on this 
occasion—the kindness of your reception—you really must 
excuse me’”’!!! Affecting speech! Most musical—most mel- 
ancholy! What could be more heart-rending! What specta- 
cle of sublimer pathos could be presented to the minds of a 
Cockney audience at the Olympic Theatre than the convulsive 
sorrow of a second-rate genteel comic actor! He would have 
added, like Macbeth, ‘ Amen and God bless us!’ but ‘Amen 
stuck in his throat.’ . 

The ‘ Conservative Journal and Church of England Review’ 
concludes this heart-distressing narrative feelingly thus: “Af 
ter this fragmentary address, he literally (only think of it— 
‘ literally !’) rushed off the stage, overpowered by his feel- 
ings, and followed by the acclamations of a public, who felt that 
those feelings were genuine, and who knew how toappreciate 
his talents.” Well! it ise relief to know that this is all. 
|| We are confident, however, that the diffident bride of this 
‘talented young gentleman,’ must have stood at the side- 
scenes to have supported him in her faithful arms, as he 
burst into an agony of tears, when he ‘ literally rushed off the 
stage.’ 

Americans have been accused of being too sensitive to the 
opinions of foreigners. Should too great an excitement pre- 
vail on the publication of Mr. Mathews’s book, it can be ea- 
sily allayed in the breast of any individual, who will call upon 











bursts of applause ever heard. There was a general rising 


E. Simpson, Esq., Manager of the Park Theatre, New-York. 


Captain Kyd, or the Wizard of the Sea, Romance by 
the author ef ‘The South-West,’ ‘ Lafitte,’ ‘ Burton,’ &. 
(2 Vols., Harper and Brothers.)—We like this novel. Many 
of its chapters show a superior order of romantic talent. We 
read them with gratification only equalled by our astonishment. 
We were astonished that the person who wrote ‘ Lafitte’ and 
plead guilty to that outrageous sottise in the Southern Literary 
Messenger on the works of General (once Colonel) George 
P. Morris, could produce scenes of such thrilling interest as 
many in these velumes. They are worthy of the author of ‘ the 
South-West.’ That was a capital book, graphically written. 
So were not ‘ Lafitte’ and ‘Burton.’ The former was ridicu- 
lous, and the latter was silly. Absurder productions in many 
respects, one seldom has the pleasure to —pleasure, 
we say, for they are both vastly amusing. Our cachinations 
were truly vehement over both these volumes, and the writer 
deserves a rank with Colman the younger and Tom Hood. 
Very different were our impressions while perusing Captain 
Kyd ‘and what he did.’ We occasionally ‘ snickered right 
out,’ as Sam Slick says—for instance, on reading how three 
dead men pulled away at their oars in a boat before they dis- 
covered their defunct cendition. Butin general ourattention 
was seriously engaged, and we were constantly rejoiced at the 
startling disappointments which met us on page after page, 
where we found beautiful writing and finely-invented inci- 
dents, instead of bungling English and incongruous narrative. 
We could instance several scenes, in which a high order of 
description is displayed ; many passages are open to criticism ; 
and the conclusion is not very felicitous—but, in our general 
satisfaction, we pass over minor points of dislike. The work 
cannot be lauded as original: its characters are for the most 
part copies; but, like the copies from the works of the old 
masters of painting, they are occasionally better than the 
originals. ‘Captain Kyd’ will be successful. In our opinion 
itdeserves tobe. We understand that the writer has already 
a new novel in press, entitled ‘The Quadroon, a Tale of 
Louisiana.’ 











Magazines for February.—An excellent number of the 
Knickerbocker, though not equal to the January. The arti- 
cles are many and variously attractive. We notice a beauti- 
ful piece of verse from the pen of Mr. L. L. Noble. 


The Southern Literary is also excellent, and we shall say 
more about its papers next week than we possibly can for the 
present. It is an unaccountable while on its journey from 
Richmond to our office. ; 

The Baltimore Monument gives a fair average of pleasing 
matter; but we should be glad to see the abilities of its cor- 
respondents on subjects of fresher and more immediate ire 
terest. 

The United States Magazine and Democratic Review.— 
Owing to some unavoidable delay of transportation, the Jan- 
uary number of this able journal did not reach New-York so 
as to be distributed in due season te its numerous subscribers. 
The number for February already lies before us. It exhibits 
the same degree of talent and powerful writing which has 
distinguished the Magazine from itscommencement. It must 
have proved a most efficient collaborateur in the cause of 
the Administration, and it has and of right ought to receive a 
strong and increasing party-support. Many of its pages are 
occupied with a thorough consideration of momentous political 
topics; but their solidity is agreeably lightened by the inter- 
spersing of many literary papers from the pens of the most 
approved writers. We need not go into a particularexamina- 
tion of this number, or recommend it in less general terms. 
The public have the best security for its unflagging excellence 
in the well-known capacities of its learned and capable Ed- 
itors. We would suggest deferentially that the papers should 
be somewhat shorter than they have usually been. We wish 
the Magazine every kind of success. Its efficient agent in 
this city is Mr. Leonard Scott, corner of Pine-street and 
Broadway. 


The Apollo Association.—It appears that the plan of this 
Association, of which we spoke hurriedly last week, is not 
new, but resembles those of similar societies, formed for the 
same object, in London, Paris, Munich, and other European 
cities. We have no doubt that the plan will prove as bene- 
ficial to the Arts as it has in Scotland and elsewhere. It 
will do excellent service, if it does nothing more than to break 








up the favoring monopoly heretofore exercised by the Na- 
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tional Academy of Design. Young artists will have a chance 
to display their works to advantage, and run no risk of hav- 
ing their best pictures hung near the sky-light, in order to 
@ive conspicuous places to the sometimes inferior productions 
of old academicians. No one can estimate more highly than 
ourselves the works of Inman, Cole, and Ingham; but, be- 
cause Inman, Cole and Ingham are admirable artists, it is 
no reason that their pictures should occupy all the best lights. 
We respect those gentlemen too highly to presume that they 
would ever encourage any system of exclusion, even to their 
own advantage. Neither would Mr. Durand, we dare say; 
although he appears to be one of the favored, with less rea- 
son. As finely as he paints, we cannot but regret that a 
splendid engraver was spoiled when he took up the pallet. 

“ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!” 

It may be deemed invidious for the friends of the Apollo 
to draw any comparisons between the conduct of their insti- 
tution and that of the Academy. We do so without authority, 
having no interest in either, for the sole purpose of exciting 
emulation, which cannot but be beneficial to both. Some stir 
must be made, or the public will become oblivious. Let us 
have competition, and let it be constantly kept up by the un- 
remitted exertions of the friends of the Apollo to procure the 
names of Associates. It has all the advantages of a popular 
plan. No man of taste will refiise to encourage it, if it be 
properly explained to him, and in a manner to convince him 
that he is benefiting the arts. 


The Apology Worse than the Act.—When we hear gen- 
tlemen apologizing for any obstreperous or vulgar conduct on 
ccount of their having dined out, and become excited beyond 
propriety by an extraordinary indulgence of bibacity, the ex- 
cuse seems to be more heinous than the crime; and we are 
reminded of a curious anecdote, that may have been before 
in print, although we never sew it there. 

A certain king had a certain jester, whom he kept, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, to minister to his amuse- 
ment by witty repartees and ridiculous foeleries. One day 
the king was stooping down to lave his face with cool water 
from a golden ewer. While doing this, his jester came softly 
behind him, and applying his foot suddenly to the king’s, 
tripped him up, so that his majesty was prostrated flat upon 
the floor. The king rose in great wrath, and execrating the 
poor fool, ordered kis instant execution. Whereupon the un- 
happy object of his displeasure threw himself on his knees, 
and beseeched so piteously for his life, that his illustrious 
master consented to grant the paltry boon on one condition. 
That condition was, that the jester should, within a certain 
period, perform an act equa!ly criminal, and instantaneously 
make an apology more criminal than the act itself. But a 
few hours elapsed hefore the king again stooped to lave his 
face in cool water from the golden ewer. Again the jester 
came up softly from behind, and precipitated his majesty 
headlong to the ground. Tempestuous was the king’s rage ; 
but it instantly sabsided into forgiveness and laughter, when 
the jester promptly exclaimed—“ Oh, dear! I beg your ma- 
jesty’s pardon !—I thought it was your wife!” 





Our English Magazines.—We are very sorry to state 
that our package of British periodicals for January was lost 
in the St. Andrew. If they cannot be recovered, duplicates 
will be sent tous. This mishap is the more regretted by us, 
as we were, in consequence, prevented from continuing the 
deeply interesting story of ‘ The Onyx Ring’ until next week. 
A few ‘exchange’ papers have come to hand from London, 
from which we have made selections fur the present week. 
We take this eccasion to thank the proprietors of those 
journals who have arranged with us for regular exchanges, 
as well as those Editors who have, in kindly flattering terms, 
commended The New-Yorker to the notice of British readers. 


(>° Mrs. Lewer bas been more fortunate than we in the 
receipt of her Foreign Reviews and Magazines. Her 
regular order for January were lost in the St. Andrew, 
but she has a duplicate set by the Great Western, which 
she is now hurrying through the Press, and will very soon 
lay before her patrons. Bentley's Miscellany will probably 
be issued to-day, and the others in rapid succession. The 
spirit and energy with which Mrs, L. has prosecated, since 
the death of her husband, this enterprise of re-printing all 
the best British periodicals is deserving of public favor, and 








the low price at which they are afforded to her patrons, 
(about one-third what the originals cost us,) should ensure 
the Re-prints a most extensive patronage. 


‘A Ten-Days’ Trip to Paris.’—These highly diverting 
and well-done sketches are from the pen of our friendly cor- 
respondent, George P. Putnam, Esq- author of ‘ The Tourist 
in Europe,’ and partner of the respectable publisinng firm of 
‘Wiley & Putnam,’ of this city. It will give us much pleas- 
ure to present to our readers more such evidences of the 
talents which we some weeks since attributed to this gentle- 
man, while speaking of the success which had attended his 
enterprise in establishing an American bookselling house in 
London. 





Capt. Starr’s Epigrams.—We have received two or three 
impertinent letters from an anonymous source, expressive of 
displeasure at the Epigrams of our esteemed friend, Capt. 
Starr, of the 16th Fusileers. A complaint is made that his 
last is not original. What we looked at was its truth, not 
its originality, although truth is always original. We know 
of but one source from which these letters could have emana- 
ted. We therefore state, that if another such epistle comes 
to hand, we shall forthwith publish a dozen new epigrams 
from the pen of our military correspondent, as well as an ex- 
tended retrospective Review of ‘The Deserted Bride and 
other Poems by George P. Morris.” The Captain seems to 
be of opinion that Mr. Morris’s talents are rather of the solid 
than the brilliant order. 





For the New-Y¥orker. 
NOTES IN WASHINGTON. 

Messrs. Editors: My last was closed while rambling about 
the city. I wish to make a few more observations before re- 
turning to the Capitol. The situation of this city, in connec- 
tion with the surrounding country, is very beautiful; and 
when the neighboring hights—at an average of two or three 
miles from the Capital—become studded with elegant man- 
sions, as they are partially at present, they will present a 
splendid and imposing view. The city, being supported 
chiefly by the Government, feels little of the fluctuations of 
the times, and is graduallyincreasing. Nearly 100 dwelling- 
houses were erected the last year; and as the demand at 
present greatly exceeds the supply, the number will probably 
be doubled the coming season. Could we rise from the grave 
a hundred years hence, as Franklin expressed a wish to do, 
and this should continue to be the seat of Government, we 
should behold a magnificent and splendid city. And yet, I 
have often regretted, while rambling over the District, that 
General Washington had not been less anxious to immortalize 
his name, or had proposed to the Alexandrians to adopt it, for 
that city ought to have been the seat of empire, if located in 
this region. Alexandria, although not much larger than 
Hudson or Newburgh, has always been one of the most spir- 
ited spots of commerce in the Union; and although standing 
nearly still for twenty years past, it still maintains an active 
trade with Europe direct, with the West Indies, and with all 
the coast both North and South. It is the centre of a large 
section for the deposit of flour, corn and tobacco, and contains 
much wealth, and anenterprising population. The city stands 
on a plain, extending far enough back for a vast population, 
and then rising into high grounds of great extent, and pictur- 
esque forms. But it ought to have been the Capital; for 
then the Capital might have been a commercial city. Had 
the seat of Government been added to its commercial popula- 
tion, it might at this time have been a city not less noted for 
its business than for its governmental attractions. The river 
is here over a mile wide, affording an expanse and depth of 
water for any amount of shipping. Washington is cut off 
from commerce on account of its situation; for although ves- 
sels of ten feet water may go to Georgetown, two miles above, | 
the whole river opposite Washington (the distance of half to! 
three-fourths of a mile) is a bed of mud, except a narrow 
channel on the opposite side, and a shallow channel just un-, 
der the Washington bank for wood-craft and steamboats, 
There is bold water in the eastern branch below the Navy- 
Yard, but the channel is a mere creek, and the city is not in- 
clined to extend in that direction. Georgetown is a beauti- 
ful city, rising almost abruptly from the river, and the streets 
overlooking each other, like Newburgh. It contains a long 

street of large warehouses, for commercial business, many ele- 


gant dwelling-houses—and the :nost beautiful women in the 


peake and‘ Ohio Canal, a structure from which . 


are expected, at some future day. Piers a ts 
erection at Georgetown, across the river, to an “4 
duct to carry a branch of this canal to Alexandtie—an unter 
taking, so far as I can judge, chiefly to waste money. 

But there is another city in the ‘ten miles square,’ which 
should not be left unnoticed. There is a 5: built 
with masonry a few rods from the west end of the - 
which: crosses the river at Washington, which s: and 
the region round about, is dignified with the name of Jackson 
City. The city preper is on a farm elevated 8 few feet above 
the river, and ruaning back half a mile, whete it is fanked 
by a cat-tail swamp which would do honor to Florida, The 
land is fine river-bottom, and almost the whole city was jaig 
under contribution the last season by some enterprising Yan. 
kees, for raising broom-corn—for which purpose, and manu. 
facturing fever and ague, this famous city appears to be well 
adapted. The improvements at present consist of one two- 
story house; one one-story do. ; one negro-house ; two bars 
and the stone-heap before mentioned. Unless your New-York 
specuators come forward and build up this city, they will 
lose the thousand dollars already paid as an earnest 
penny. The Washington Cana! is an extension of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, running from Rock Creek to the Bast. 
ern Bratch, about three miles, through the lowest ground of 
the city, ind is useful as a drain for the wash of the city, and 
for transporting fuel and other articles into the immediate 
neighborteod of the censumers. 

Washizgton will eventually swallow up Alexandria, George. 
town, anc the city of broom-corn, and become the centre of 
business ss well as of Government. The land in the District 
is naturally very lean and sterile, but is becoming better cul- 
tivated, and already presents many beautiful and productive 
farms and gardens. The markets are abundantly supplied 
with the best of beef, mutten, and venison from the mou. 
tains of Virginia, pork and bread stuffs from the neighboring 
counties, fisa and fowl from the river, and vegetables from its 
own gardens. The actual cost of living is less than in most 
northern cities. W. X. 








THEATRICAL, 

At the Park we are enjoying an agreeable respite from the 
usual dullness, by the admirable performances of Mrs. Shaw 
and Mr. J. S. Balls. Mrs. Shaw is a most agreeable actress 
and quite equal to any part she undertakes. The worthy 
Manager woold greatly improve his resources hy engaging 
the regular services of this lady in his stock-company. Mr. 
Balls was always a favorite with Mew-York audiences. He 
is a lively, spirited, graceful comedian and is thoroughly ae ~ 
complished in his profession. He has no superior in hisline. 
The lovers of the rich, genuine old drama will enjoy a rare 
treat during his engagement of nine nights. Let it be remem- 
bered that three of these nights have already transpired—anl 
some time is likely to elapse before we shall be favored with 
more of such acting at the Park. Mr. Hamblin is about 
open a battery of fire, smoke, thunder, sun-beams, moor 
beams, cataracts, tin-shavings, steel diamonds, cimiters, d- 
ablerie, volcanoes, meteors, music and murder, very 8000; 
and this hurricane of humbug is to be hurled mercilessly o 
the town for thirty nights! Oh, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Simpson! 
did Stephen tell you to do this? At what a price, have you 
consented to sacrifice the long-preserved reputation of ow 
‘Oid Drary’! Van Amburgh and his lions were better tha 
this—there is some novelty in his beasts. 

To the National, the ‘ever charming ever young’ Mis 
Sheriff has retur ttended by her knights of song, Moser. 
Wilson and Seguin. The old operas are performed as de 
lightfully as before, and attract larger audiences of taste snd 
fashion, night after night. When are we to have Mr. Wit 
lis’s new comedy? If it be well ‘ got up,’ it will haves log 
and successful run or we are no prophets. If it be as admis 
ble as a whole as it is in part, Mr. Willis will elevate bis 
name to a rank as a dramatist not inferior to that which be 
now deservedly occupies as a lyric poet. 

KF“ The Life of Cardinal de Cheverus” will be notice 


in our pext. Mr. Jobn Doyle, 12 Liberty-st. is the Naw 
York publisher. «a, 




















States. This place is the southern extremity of the Chesa- 


Tom Hughes, the slave of a Mr. Darg, of A 
on Thursday convicted of robbing his master in till 
$9,000. This case has obtained » wide notoriety. © 
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The Border Troubles.—By the advices from the East 
on in a subsequent column, it will be seen that the 
question of disputed Boundary between the State of Maine 
and the British Provinces has suddenly assumed a new 
und more formidable aspect. We would seem to be on 
the brink of War! at least between Maine and New-Bruns- 
wick. We till hope that all serious collision will be pre- 
vented by some temporary accommodation, until the two 
Governments can have time to interfere. This difficulty 
has been very unwisely neglected by them for some time 
and on them will fall a great portion of the blame if 

le consequences should ensue. 

We cannot but express our conviction that the British 
are entirely in the wrong in this matter, so far as the im- 
mediate controversy is regarded. To engage in cutting 
timber off a disputed territory while negociations in regard 
toit are pending is an act worthy of the cowboys of our 
Revolutionary era. 

AccrecaTe STATEMENT of all the Chartered Banks of the State of 
New-York, distinguishing between those located in the city of New- 
York and elsewhere, January 1, 1839: 

Reowees = Cicy Banks ELL Bhs. try ke, Total 
Loans & discounts. ..$35,947,375 $14,876,763 $17,467,348 $68,300,486 
Real estate....+ eeeee 1,385,130 506,276 666,249 2,557,655 



















Stocks ..ccceseccee ° 7%, 127,469 7,947 911,623 
Overdrafts...+pee+e0 119,945 35,478 27,703 183,118 
Personal estate. ..+.+. 4,481 11,521 13,782 29,784 
scccescccee 92,416 594 86,672 242,682 
Beak funds....e.ccee 404,961 138,906 196,350 740,217 
ecccccccccs 5,008,353 727,962 866,393 6,602,708 
of other banks. 2,235,260 829,103 842,774 3,907,137 
Other cash items..... 2.207,171 509,45 122,066 2,838,694 
Due from other banks. 7,665,543 2,752,746 3,714,651 14,122,940 
Other investments.... 41 145,1 es cccce 186,543 
Liabilities. $100,623,587 
Capital...... eee ee +$20,161,200 $7,285,260 $9,355,000 $36,801,460 
i 494,243 338 
Profits...... 2 
Deposits on debts 54,647 40, 180,796 275, 
Dividends unpaid.... 393,727 52,499 81,770 — 527,996 
Due canal fund...... 1,890,318 625,815 775,580 3,291,713 
Deposits....+.++.000+ 13,200,713 2,861,166 165 18,370,044 
Due other banks..... 11,1 3,184, 1,059,070 15,344,098 
$100,623,587 
UNITED STATES BANK—ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ie RESOURCES. 9 = 
discounted on personal security.....-+++++++ eco 
= Do > stock oe eoce eeeees 413,551 75 
Do other securitirs. .......0s+eeseeee 1, BS 35 
Bills of exchange ......+seeeeeseeseceeees «++ 6,552,586 82 
Bills receivable for post notes. e+ 324,302 66 
to Commonwealth o- 
Stock accounts. .... ee «+ 17,486,841 73 
Bouds and mortgages -+ 813,627 13 
Debby. the U. &....cccccceccecescccvccccevccoepecece a 32 
Do Bank U.S. and agencies.....-+--+++++ oeee 12,967,091 72 
Do State Banks. .... ..eecesccccssecececes «+. 5,765,314 64 
Do Agents of State banks. .......++ eeccescce - 6,973,967 51 
Real estate. ....0.scccccccccseccccececesseseeceesess 1,097,466 35 
Banking houses......-secesseccscecseccecceceesssses 417,728 27 
Deficiencies... .. oPereesseeeersececeseseeseeeeseeeee® 83,188 17 
_— weespece seveess @. seeneesee 90,400 73 
King, late Navy Agent, Norfolk 40,144 17 
Notes of the U. S. bank and offices - 3,803,715 00 
Do State banks - 3,258,740 
Mttldecccssscccccccce 5,223,476 
laterest on bonds to U. S....02. «+ eee esos «©—:221, 338 12 
Total Resources. .....++ occ cccccccccsees $37,299,397 99 
LIABILITIES. 
000 
3,851,098 97 
8,994,443 14 
490,122 99 
unclaimed. ...+seeee+ see .- eeee 80,187 55 
Profitand loss........sess+0e eocccccccceccccccccconcs SIG GBT 8D 
Foreign exch MUGEDR ccccccesscersedeasesonecee 992,790 96 
ere oe ae heeeseccescececs eee e 0$6,000,000 00 
Less s chargeable to do........- 4,890,820 32— 1,100,179 68 
IIIT tts nentncntannenennmaneibal e+» 299,498 93 
ag | SRNR pe ee) 
Agency—London, &C.....00+0+ e000 ecccscccsscecees 8,083,020 
Due to U.S. Bank and agencies............ eccccocecs 19,919,001 95 
Do State bank.......seeeees ++ 3,166,420 
Do State bank agencies 172,177 18 
Deposits........ 5,668,124 
Treasurer of the U. S......00:.++++ 2,923,110 59 





Ezra White has been committed for trial, by a Police 
Court of this city, charged with the murder of a Mr. Fitzpat- 
tick in a night brawl at a porter house, corner of Willet and 

streets, last week. Two or three others were severely 
Wounded in the affair, but we believe none mortally. 

4 Fire at Owego, on Friday the 15th, destroyed the office 
tthe Owego Gazette, and the store of John Bassett, owned 
by Mis. Lansing. Loss, $8,000; insured, $5,000 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen has been chosen Chancellor 
joy _ York University, vice Dr. J. M. Mathews, resign- 
“ &ccepts on condition that the present debt is paid— 


MISCELLANEOUWS. 





The Genesee Farmer is a very useful agricultural work, 
published weekly at $2 per annum and monthly at 50 cents, 
at Rochester by Luther Tucker. The Editor acknowledges 
the receipt of five thousand new subscriptions in January. 


John S. Cogdell has been elected President of the Bank of 
South Carolina at Charleston. 


A Railroad to Oregon is gravely adyocated and discussed 
in the Du Buque Iowa News. 


A Female Seminary, by a pupil of Mrs. Willard of Troy, 
is about to be established at Galveston, Texas. 


The American Exchange Bank has just commenced busi- 
ness in this city. David Leavitt, President. 


The Great Western will sail for England on Monday. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Orricers oF THE Customs.—John Clarke, Surveyor and 
Inspector, Pittsburgh, Pa., from the 7th January, 1839, when 
his late commission expired. 

John Rodman, Collector, St. Augustine, Florida, from 3rd 
March, 1839, when his present commission will expire. 

Normand Lyman, Surveyor and Inspector, Hartford, Conn., 
vice Wm. Conner, whose commission will expire on the 22d 
of the present month. 

Lanp Orricers—Receivers of Public Moncy.—James 
L. Jolley, Augusta, Mississippi, vice Griffin H. Holliman, 
whose commission expired on the 6th of the present month. 

Douglas W. Sloane, Jeffersonville, Indiana, from the 21st 
of the present month, when the commission of James G. Read 
wil expire. 

Samuel McRoberts, Danville, Ill., from 2d of March next, 
when his present commission will expire. 

Thomas C. Sheldon, Kalamazoo, Michigan, from 3d of 
March next, when his present commission will expire. 

Augustus C. French, Palestine, Illinois, from the 13th of 
the present month, vice John D. Whiteside, declined the ap- 
pointment. 

Registers.—Abraham Edwards, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
from 3d of March next, when his present commission will ex- 
pire. 

S. G. Sneed, Johnson Court House, Arkansas, from the 
2d of the present month, vice R. C. S. Brown, resigned. 

Pierre Auguste St. Martin, New Orleans, Louisiana, from 
the 13th of the present month, vice B. C. Canonage, deceased. 


Vesuvius.—Extract of a letter from Naples, dated the 5th 
January.—“ Early in the morning of New Year’s day we were 
awakened by a violent explosion like the report of a cannon, 
and soon discovered that it was an eruption of Vesuvius. In 
half an hour afterwards a dense cloud of smoke and ashes cov- 
ered Naples, having the same effect, from the electrical fluid 
issuing from it, as generally precedes a summéf stcrm. Ap- 
prehensions were entertained for the city; but the wind 
changed and carried the cinders towards the shore at Portici. 
The ernption ceased in the evening, but the detonations re- 
commenced on the 2d, and continued throughout the day. 
The earth was constantly tremulous under our feet. In the 
evening Vesuvius was all on fire, and the lava flowed down 
into the plain between Portici and Torre del Greco, commit- 
ting great ravages. On the 3d, the mountain became more 
quiet, and in the evening was not so much inflamed as on the 
previous night, but sent out continual flashes, which isa phe- 
nomenon extremely rare. Since yesterday it has been at rest. 
If the eruption had continued as it began, we should have seen 
a renewal of what bappened in 1822, when, during three days, 
Naples was covered with cinders, and candles had to be lighted 
at mid-day.” [French paper. 


Dividends.—The Williamsburgh Fire Insurance Com- 


pany have, declared a dividend of five per cent. for the last 
six months, payable on or after the inst. 
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THE NEW-YORKER.,. 
On Saturday, the 23d of March, will be issued the first humber of 











02 || the sixth annual volume in the Folio form, and the seventh semi-an- 


nual volume of the Quarto Edition, of Tat New-Yorxer, a journal 
of Politics, Literature and General Intelligence. The departments of 


37 || this journal embrace— 


I. Literatare.—Under this head will be comprised extracts from 
new works of interest, and from the magazines and reviews of the 
day ; including all the English and American periodicals of note, 
which are regularly received at this office. To this department we 
are enabled to give great variety and freshness, from the abundance 
and excellence of the materials continually coming into our hands. In 
addition to these resources, original papers, from well-known and 
valuable contributors, regularly appear in our columns. Tales, 
sketches of men and manners, poems, reviews, anecdotes and essays 
of every description, constitute the staple of this department. Edito- 
rial notices of all subjects of more immediate national interest in lit- 
erature and the arts, add to its completeness and value. 

XK. Pelitics.—In the political portion of our journal we aim at 
record, rather than discussion; avoiding, so far as may be, merely 
partisan views, and presenting a condensed register of Congressional 
and State legislation, and all political developments, thus presenting 
only matter the most deserving of remembrance, in a form the most 
convenient for reference. Tables of election returns, an impartial ac» 
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count of the most important political movements throughout the 
States, with the Nominations and Conventions of both the great po- 
litical-parties, render this department of The New-Yorker a correct 
and faithful chronicle of the times. We believe that it is thus made 
to embody a variety of information, that would alone render it Val- 
uable ; and, in the absence of any work corresponding to the English 
Annual Register, especially useful for public libraries and for ell who 
have occasion to mark the progress of political events. 

KEE. General Intelligemce.—A condensed summary of fo- 
reign and domestic news of substantial interest. 

It is the object of Tut New-Yorxker to embrace as many topics as 
may be adequately treated in a weekly journal, to give it life and va- 
riety as a literary periodical, and matter enough of a useful tharacter 
to render it worthy of prevervation. Of its plan we feel at liberty to 
speak ; and we believe that there is no periodical in the country Which 
combines so many points of interest, or so much that is calculated to 
render it an acceptable visiter at any fireside. How far the execution 
may correspond with the design, the public must determine. That 
it has been not altogether unsuccessfully executed, may be inferred 
from the fact that it enjoys at the present momeut a circulation of 
8,500 copies; and this from the legitimate and steady increase of an 
unsolicited subscription. It appears to be thus well adapted to sup- 
ply a positive demand in the community. 

Conditions.—-The Quarto New-Yorxer, containing fifteen 
closely-printed pages of original and selected matter, with a page of 
new and popular music, Four Dollars per annum; the Folie of four 
pages, containing nearly the same matter with the Qdarto, and ad- 
vertisements, Three Dollars per annum. A deduction of fifty cents 
from these prices will be made to those who punctually pay in advance. 

7? As an inducement to companies to unite in subscribing, three 
copies of the Quarto, or five copies of the Folio edition of The New- 
Yorker will be sent to any order enclosing Ten Dollars which comes 


to us free of postage or other o— Any larger number at the 
same rates. Address H. GREELEY & CO, New-York. 








NEW AGENTS. 
Geo. J. Ganpner (at Redfield’s bookstore) will hereafter act as 
Agent for The New-Yorker at Syracuse, in place of D. P. Phelps, re- 


signed 

Si Ronert Brown will hereafter act in our behalf in Albany. All 
persons to whom it may be more convenient to subscribe, or make 
payment to him than to us, are invited to do so. 

J. 8. Marsu will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Ant- 
werp, N. Y. in place of C. B. Hoard, resigned. 








gMarcied, 

On the 16th inst. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Gardner Dean to Han- 
nah C, Morris, all of this city. 

On the 14th, at Flushing, L. L, William L. Titus to Maria Frame. 

On the 4th, Samuel Gallon to Eliza Duval, both of this city. 

On the 19th, David Thomas to Jane Rochford. 

On the 2ist, Thomas R. Norcross, of Boston, to Catharine, daughter 
of Alexander Welsh, of this city. 

Also, Richard Peck to Ann Eliza Haviland, both of this city. 





Died, 

On the 17th inst. Mary M. Schults, aged 38. 

Also, Abraham Elting, aged 37. 

Also, at Staten Island, Enos Hughes, aged 27. 

On the 7th inst. at Sing Sing, Catharine, relict of the late Dr. M. 
Hale, of the U. 8. Army. 

Also, at Hopeville, Duchess Co., Theodorus R. Van Wyck, 78. 

= the 13th, at Poughkeepsie, Ebenezer J. White, late of this city, 
aged 71. 

Also, at Stratford, Conn. Abigail, wife of David Brooks, aged 67. 

On the 14th, Martha Wolcott, formerly of Milford, Conn. aged 81. 

On the 19th, Samuel J. Messenger, aged 38. 

Also, Mary, wife of Mark Kafe. 














EWER'S Republication of the British Reviews aud Magazines, 
consisting of the American Reprints ef the LONDON QUAR- 
TERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN, and LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEWS, BLACKWOOD’S and the METROPOLI- 
TAN MAGAZINES, and BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. The Jaou- 
ary numbers of the Reviews and Magazines are now in course of 





preparation, and will be issued from the press with all possible expe- 
dition. In making this announcement, the publisher takes the oppor- 
tunity of expressing her gratitude for the liberal support which she 


has received, thus enabling her to carry out, to the fullest extent, the 
plans laid down by the late Mr. Lewer, and which she will pursue 
without deviation. The establishment has now been under her sole 
control for upwards of six months, during which the publications have 
been issued with regularity and despatch ; and by diligent p Jj 








supervision, she has so systematized her t arrang as to 
insure equal ss in the performance of all her engagements, 
These works have been so Jong before the ic, that it is needless 


to enlarge on their value, or the talent with which they are conducted. 
As new volumes of several of the Reviews and Magazines commence 
with the present numbers, a favorable opportunity is presented for 
those who may wish to subscribe. 
TERMS. 

The numbers of each work are issued er ont gue printed 
with good , on a large octavo page, and on paper of a superior 
quality. Bick wood's azine and Bentley's Kiscellany are fac- 


similes of the original works, and the size of the Metropolitan Mag- 
azine and the Reviews differs very little from the European editions, 
and their execution is quite as good in every particular. 
REVIEWS. 


F or the four Reviews. .. 







--88 00 

Three of them. -7 00 

Two ofthem.... -5 00 

One of them. ... cccccsccccccccsccccccd OO 
MAGAZINES. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine. .....+.e+e+ seeseeeeese $5 00 
Metropolitan... ....s+s+ceseseeecessesereseeceseesed OO 
Blackwood and Metropolitan. ...+.++++<++see+0++++8 00 
Bentley’s Miscellany. .... eeeeeessd OO 


The four Reviews, Blackwood, the Metropolitan, 
Beutley’s Miscellany.. ..-.+++..0s0+0s++00+ +20 00 

All subscriptions payable in advance. 
*,* No deduction can in any case be allowed from the above terme, 
which are the very lowest at which the works can bly be offered. 
Agents and others will please take notice that no alteration whatever 
will be made in them. JEMIMA M, LEWER, Publisher, 

w corner of at and : basemnsns rooms. 
0 A Washington Proof Press sale. Apply basement roems, 
corner of Pine-st. and Broadway. Feb. 23 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ ADIEU TO FRANCE. 
ROMANCE—SUNG BY MRS. WOOD—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY EDWIN J. NIELSON. 


ANDANTE 
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gato. 


land! fare- sweet 
well! sunny 





grace-fal That 
sport, sm 


France! These eyes refuse to quit thy happy 


the hours a-way at thy gay 





court - - - - Tis but this fra-gile form they bear 


For ne’er a-las! will behold 
9 they 



























































Towards: na-tive soil mournful I 
my : 















fond with 
heart France 





Colla Voce. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Scenes of my early days, of hope’s bright years! 


Oft shall I mourn for thee in silent tears; 


‘Pears for thee ench day will bedew my cheek, 


And lenely sighs my fervent passion speak! 


will ¢-« ver 





Would my sad soul e’cn now might wing her flight- 


*T were bliss, swect France ! to perish in thy sight 


Take me, some kindly breeze, some friendly wave- 


Scotia I view but as a living grave! 








LINES WRITTEN IN A BOAT. 
BY REV. R. PARKINSON, 
Putt—pull, my boys!—the stream runs fast, 
And favoring is the gale ; 
And see, the setting sun has cast 
A shadow o’er the vale. 
Our course is rough, the way is long, 
The light is sinking fast ; 
Pull—pull, my boys !—your oars are strong, 
And favoring is the blast. 
How bounds the boat beneath each stroke 
: The laboring arm applies ! 





How, by the dashing oars awoke, 
The air-blown bubble flies! 

How sweet, as on its watery wings 
The steady pinnace glides, 

To listen to the stream that sings 
And ripples round its sides ! 

Fast flies on either hand the bank, 
As down the stream we bound; 

How soon yon towering mountain sank 
Beneath the swelling ground ! 

See on that hillock’s verdant brow 
The sun’s last radiance quiver; 


We turn this jutting point, and now— 
The beam is gone for ever! 


Such is its constant motion; 
And bubbles on the land will gleam 
Like bubbles on the ocean. 


The sun’s last beam is shining; 
And fix your steady anchor fast 
Before the day’s declining ! 


So floats our life down Time’s rough stream— 








H. Greeley & Co. publishers, 127 Nassau-st. New- 
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Then pull, my boys!—the stream runs fast, © 
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